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BY THE AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “ WRECKED IN 
PORT,” &c. &c. 


—— 
CHAPTER X. DESPAIR. 


TuHE silence which fell upon the company 
at Gerald Hardinge’s unexpected announce- 
ment was broken by Mr. Dunsany, who 
called out in his most melodious tones : 

““My dear Gerald, I am delighted that 
you have thought the time has arrived 
when it is expedient to make this an- 
nouncement, to the public as it were. 
When, weeks ago, you first mentioned to 
me, as your intimate friend, the fact of 
your engagement with Miss Pierrepoint, I 
told you, if you recollect, that it would be 
advisable to make your friends acquainted, 
as speedily as possible, with the exact posi- 
tion of affairs, in order that there might be 
no possible misunderstanding. And you 
| will acknowledge I was right, for I am 
| sure if our friend Hayward had known 
| how matters had stood he would not have 
| hinted a doubt as to Miss Pierrepoint’s 
| ability; while as to Snick 
“IT beg your pardon, Dunsany,” said 

Mr. Hayward, “I said nothing about Miss 
Pierrepoint’s appearance or conduct, of 
both of which I have the highest admira- 
tion ; but I cannot allow that even the great 
fact of her marrying the count here is 
likely to endow her with ability, or to 
render her a modern Mrs. Siddons.” 

“Perhaps it will be advisable to 
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) change the subject,” said Gerald Hardinge, 








haughtily. ‘ After the announcement that 
I have made, it is perhaps scarcely in good 
taste to discuss Miss Pierrepoint’s qualities 
or qualifications in my presence. The re- 
striction, however, need be but very tem- 
porary, as Iam about to take my departure ; 
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the season is broken up,” continued od be, { 
rising from his chair, “and this will be the | 
last time ot our meeting; but I hope at f 
some future period, gentlemen, to renew 
the pleasant impressions which I have had | | 
during my companionship with yous and 
to come amongst you once again.’ 

“And bring your wife,” suggested Mr. 
Snick, who, since the conclusion of his 
story, had remained perfectly quiet, suck- 
ing away at his pipe with great enjoyment. 

“And bring my wife, sir!’’ echoed | 
Gerald, angrily. He would have said 
more, but for the warning pressure of | 
Dunsany’s foot. As it was, he merely: 
bowed and left the room, amidst general | 
cheering and expressions of good wishes. 

When Gerald Hardinge left the tavern, 
with his brain on fire and his heart aching 
within him, he felt the necessity for soli- 
tude and self-examination; and accord- 
ingly skirting the wharves on the edge of 
the Wexe, and crossing by the lower rail- 
way station, made the best of his way 
to the gardens of North-Hedge. These 
gardens, given up during the day to nurse- 
maids and their charges, and to feeble 
valetudinarians of both sexes, who, screened 
by large banks of greenery from the cut- 
ting winds, sit idly watching the railway 
traffic beneath them, are closed at sun- { 
down, and supposed to be deserted during 
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the night. In the earlier days, however, 
of his sojourn at Wexeter, Gerald had 
often used them as a short cut from one , 
part of the town to the other; and re- 
collecting a gate which could be scaled 
with tolerable ease, he proceeded to climb 
it, and speedily flung himself down on 
one of the benches which nestle under 
the avenue of broad elms intersecting the 
garden. The business carried on at the 















railway station at Wexeter has apparently 
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been affected by the general quietude of 
the place; there are but two passenger 
trains during the night, and the goeds 
traffic is very limited, so that the station 
upon which Gerald Hardinge was looking 
down lay hushed in repose, and, save by 
the sighing of the night winds through 
the trees, the silence around him was. un- 
broken. 

This was as he wished it. Thethoughts 
which racked him might be too deep for 
concealment, and he would have had no 
human eye to play the spy upon such con- 
sequences as would result from his con- 
templated analysis of his own feelings, and 
the determination which he would then 
arrive at. To stop a ribald laugh, to con- 


trovert the effect of a sneer upon a woman. 


whom he had loved, he had in the heat of 
the moment publicly assumed a position, 
the retention or resignation of which, 
fraught with the deepest interest as it 
would be on his future life, must be de- 
termined upon at once. 

A woman whom hehad loved! Was he, 
then, to think of as past and bygone that 
passion which thrilled his soul and tingled 
in his veins, when he held Madge in his 
arms but a few short hours previously; as 
faded and vanished that love-lit light 
which had cast its glamour over the ordi- 
nary occurrences of every-day life, and 
steeped them all in roseate hues? Was 
the temple of his love so fairy a fabric that 
at an idle or a lying word uttered by a 
gossip it should suddenly collapse, burying 
in its ruins the idol which he had set up 
therein and worshipped so tenderly? An 
idle or lying word? No, to the tale told 
by that wretched old man neither of these 
terms could be applied. 

Alas! what Gerald did know tallied 
eompletely with what Mr. Snick had said. 
It was on the night of the thunder-storm 
that he had called at Madge Pierrepoint’s 
lodging, and found her absent, attending, 
as her sister Rose had told him, to a busi- 
ness engagement. He recollected how he 
had waited for her, patiently walking up 
and down the street, heedless of the raging 
elements, and how he had seen her return 
at alate‘hour. He recollected how he had 
accused her the next day of having been to 
meet some man, and how, without posi- 
tively denying it, she had put aside the 
question in her soothing way. And all that 
time, while he was waiting for her in the 
storm, not even with a hope of speaking to 
her, and going away as it might be almost 
contented when he had seen her safely shut 





within her own door, she had been to meet 
another man, who “stooped and put his 
arms round her and kissed her!” Gerald 
remembered the: exact words which Mr. 
Snick had used, and eursed him aloud for 
using them. 

And yet, in the full knowledge of her 
treachery and deceit, he had acknowledged 
her before them as his affianced wife! His 
affianced wife! That was the position that 
he had publicly declared her to hold; that 
was the position that she actually held; for 
from her manner that evening, her last 
words, her parting touch, Gerald had but 
little doubt as to Madge’s answer to his 
appeal. His affianced wife! who went- to 
meet another man in secret, and refused 
to give him, who would have died for her, 
any account of her proceedings on that 
eventful evening. 

Now what was he to do? The idea of 
withdrawing the proposal which he had 
made, of breaking away from the compact 
which, as he imagined, was virtually agreed 
upon between them, never entered into 
Gerald’s mind. What he had said to Madge 
Pierrepoint was, according to his view, 
quite sufficient in itself to bind him, with- 
out taking into consideration the quasi- 
public announcement which he had made. 
And this act of hers—the meeting with this 
unknown man—took place before he had 
actually proposed to her, and while she 
was yet a free agent. What was he to do? 
He must go through with it, carrying the 
burden which he had laid upon his own 
shoulders as best he might. He would see 
Madge the first thing in the morning, tell 
her exactly what had occurred, repeat the 
story as it had been told to him, and ask 
her what she had to say in her defence. 
She would be truthful in her reply, he had 
an innate conviction of that, and then he 
should know what to decide. If she acknow- 
ledged that there was a foundation for Mr. 
Snick’s story—and it seemed impossible to 
think that anything so circumstantial could 
be the work of mere invention—where 
would be that happiness in the future 
which he had so joyfully pictured to him- 
self ? 

He would keep his word; she shoulc 
have nothing to complain of on that score: 
he would marry her, and take her away 
with him to London; but as to living 
with her, that could never be. If she had 
deceived him then, with what confidence 
could he trust his honour to her keeping 
when surrounded by flatterers and tried by 
temptation! No! that is the only course 
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open to him, and the one that he must 
follow, provided always that their manner 
of living can be kept a secret from the 
world. If the secret of his betrayed trust, 
of his blighted life, were once known, 
Gerald felt that the exposure would kill 
him. Those were the only terms he would 
exact from Madge: that it should be a life- 
long secret between them, and so long as 
she kept to them, she should share his in- 
come, and be left to do as she pleased. And 
having settled this in his own mind, Gerald 
rose from his seat, and made the best of his 
way home. 

When he arrived at his lodging, he let 
himself in with his key, and was proceed- 
ing straight to bed, when, thmking he saw 
a hight in the sitting-room occupied con- 
jointly by himself and Mr. Dunsany, he 
opened the door, and discovered that worthy 
stretched at full length on the sofa, and 
snoring in a remarkably resonant manner. 
Gerald was about to retire quietly, when 
a snore of extra power awoke the sleeper, 
and Mr. Dunsany, rubbing his eyes, sat 
upright, apparently considerably refreshed 
by his slumber. 

“Come in, Gerald,” he cried, “and don’t 
be after scuttling off to bed like that, when 
I have been sitting up here broad awake, 
and denying myself natural sleep, for the 
chance of a talk to you. I went straight 
to your room directly I got back, and 
finding you were not there, I determined 
to sit up on the chance of catching you 
before you turned in, as I have something 
very important to say to you.” 

“Say away, then,” said Gerald, throwing 
himself listlessly into a chair, and plunging 
his hands into his pockets; “‘ say away, I’m 
listening.” 

*“ Listening !”” echoed Mr. Dunsany, who 
had gone to a little sideboard, and placed 
some bottles and glasses on the table. “ But 
I want you to talk as well, and with a view 
to that, hadn’t you better put a pipe in 
your mouth? I have no hopes of improv- 
ing your accent, which is essentially Eng- 
lish, and bad, but tobacco is a great tran- 
quilliser, and brings out the philosophy in 
a man’s nature. and that is a quality of 
which you have decidedly no superfluity.”’ 

“It 1s a quality which all of us require 
more or less,” said Gerald, “and most of 
us more.” 

“ Don’t be sneering, and going in for the 
Diogenes business, my dear Gerald,” said 
Mr. Dunsany, who, meanwhile, had mixed 
himself a tumbler of grog, and lighted a 
large pipe; “it’s not natural to you, I 


know; but you are upset and worried just 
now.” 

“‘T am utterly miserable, Dunsany,” said 
Gerald, with a groan. 

“Don’t say that, my dear lad, for 
Heaven’s sake,” cried his friend. “I’ve 
made a good many blunders in my time, 
but I never made a greater than when I 
persuaded you to come to that confounded 
supper to-night, or when I permitted that 
preposterous old idiot Snick to tell that 
cock-and-bull story.” 

Gerald raised his head, and looked up 
earnestly : 

“You don’t believe that story?” he 
asked. 

“Which part of it?” asked Mr. Dunsany. 

“ Any part,” said Gerald. 

“Which part would you wish me to be- 
heve ?”’ asked Mr. Dunsany. “Iam open 
to conviction, my dear lad, and I will 
oblige you to the best of my ability.” 

“Don’t be fooling, Dunsany! It is 
scarcely a subject for jest. Give me a plain 
answer if you can.” 

“* My dear Gerald, the question is rather 
a complicated and a delicate one, and I 
wanted to deal with it as delicately as 
I could. It resolves itself into this: do I 
believe that a certain lady, a common ac- 
quaintance of ours, went on a certain 
evening, memorable as the occasion of the 
thunder-storm, up the Dumpington-road, 
and, in a lane near the turnpike, was met 
and embraced by a gentleman? Is that 
the question, or rather one of the ques- 
tions P” 

"Sa h.” 

“ Well, then, upon my honour, I do be- 
lieve it! In the first place, I do not think 
that old Snick has the power of inventing 
anything at all, much less anything so cir- 
cumstantial as that story was in its details 
of ginger-beer, turnpike, tollman, and all the 
rest of it; and, in the next place, I have 
noticed, for the last few days, a certain 
absence of mind and preoccupation of 
manner in the lady in question. Now, as 
to the other part of it; do I believe that 
one Gerald Hardinge was the gentleman 
who met the lady in the lane near the 
Dumpington turnpike? Upon my con- 
science I do not. Now, am I right P” 

“* So far as Tam concerned you are quite 
right,” said Gerald, with a heavy sigh. 

“ Exactly,” cried Mr. Dunsany ; “and it 
was a fine manly thing of you to dash in as 
you did, my dear lad, and endeavour to 
save a lady’s character, which was being 





roughly handled. Only, like most other 
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spirited and inexperienced persons, you 
went too far, and you proved too much. 
Why the deuce couldn’t you content your- 
self with vindicating Miss Pierrepoint’s 
character, without asserting that she is 
your affianced wife ?” 

“T said so because it is the fact,” said 
Gerald, quietly. 

“The devil it is!” cried Mr. Dunsany, 
with a long whistle ; adding, after a little 
pause, “that quite alters the case. You 
should have told me that before you asked 
me my opinion.” 

“It was scarcely a subject you would 
have expected me to joke upon,” said 
Gerald. 

“No,” said Dunsany, “ not to joke; but 
when a point is stretched here it may 
easily be stretched there. However, it’s 
no use for us to be beating about the bush 
in this way. You say you are utterly 
miserable. I have been your chum as yet, 
and, as a man who is older than you, and 
has had much more experience of the 
world, I want to see what can be done to 
help you.” 

“Nothing can be done,” said Gerald, 
moodily ; “‘ nothing.” 

“Bah, nothing!” said Mr. Dunsany. 
“ Now let us see how the land lies. You 
say you are engaged to Miss Pierrepoint ?” 

“Well, not exactly engaged. I have 
asked her to become my wife.” 

“ And she has not replied ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“ Faith, that’s a fine sort of engagement,” 
said Mr. Dunsany; “like my countrymen’s 
reciprocity, all on one side.” 

‘“* What I mean is, she has not replied in 
so many words,” said Gerald; “ but there 
is no doubt of her understanding the offer 
I made her, and of her accepting it—un- 
fortunately.” 

“ And why unfortunately ?” 

“Do you ask me thatafter having heard 
Mr. Snick’s story ?” 

“To the devil with Mr. Snick and his 
story,” said Mr. Dunsany. ‘‘ When did 
you lay your title and lands at Miss Pierre- 
point’s feet ?” 

“Tasked her to become my wife to- 
night, not half an hour before I met you.” 

“To - night!” echoed Mr. Dunsany. 
“And you are grisling your head off be- 
cause she chose to meet somebody two or 
three weeks ago.” 

“But she knew that I was fond of her 
then,” pleaded Gerald. 

“Knew that you were fond of her! A 
young lady of her beauty and powers of 





fascination must know that there are hun- 
dreds of men who are fond of her, but she 
cannot be expected to reserve her hand 
for any one in particular, unless he asks for 
it.” 

“ No, certainly, but-——” 

“But me no buts, as I have no doubt 
Hayward says in his five-act tragedy, which 
Miss Pierrepoint would not play. Seriously, 
Gerald, you are making a donkey of your- 
self. Instead of being ready to jump out 
of your skin with delight at the fact of 
being about to be married to one of the 
prettiest and cleverest young women pos- 
sibly to be met with, you are crooning 
over a cock-and-bull story of her having 
met some one else some time before you 
did her the honour to propose to her.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
said Gerald, brightening a little. 

“Something! There is more than you 
will ever be able to compass, unless your 
mind expands a great deal, and that’s 
not likely now that you are going away 
from us, and you will lose the chance of 
my'tuition. Besides, take my word for it, 
that meeting was not exactly as it was re- 
presented by that old Snick, who is a male- 
volent little wretch, and would put the worst. 
construction on anything. Even you must 
have sense enough to see that Miss Pierre- 
point is not the sort of woman likely to 
allow herself to be mixed up in any com- 
promising affair.” 

“‘T am afraid there is no question about 
the meeting,”’ said Gerald, doubtfully. 

“No,” said Dunsany ; “ but granted that 
a meeting took place, the whole force of it, 
for good or for evil, depends upon the person 
whom she met.” 

“*Tt was a man,”’ said Gerald. 

“ Nodoubt,” said Dunsany; “ even Snick 
is not idiot enough to make a mistake in 
that. But, as I said before, Miss Pierre- 
point is not the sort of person to make pro- 
miscnous assignations, and you may take 
your oath that this man was her father, 
her brother, or something of that kind.” 

“She never spoke to me of any of her 
relations, except the sister who lives with 
her,”’ said Gerald. 


“The very reason why she would be | 


more likely to meet them in secret,” said 
Dunsany. “ When you have known a little 
more of the profession, my dear Gerald, 
you will find there are numbers of persons 
in it, especially the female members, who 
have relations whom they are very shy of 
noticing in public. Thus, for instance, 
Miss Montmorency has picked up a bit of 
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education here and there, has a fine figure 
and a good voice, and is leading lady on 
the Worcester circuit ; while her papa, who 
is not called Montmorency at all, but Glubb, 
keeps a small shop or shed in the New Cut. 
Her line is light comedy, his is coal and 
potato Depend upon it, something of that 
sort is the case in this instance, and you 
will be very good friends with the old 
gentleman some day and let him supply 
the Wallsends when you settle in town.” 

“Snick said it was a tall man,” said 
Gerald. 

“There is no particular reason that I 
know of why a father should not be tall,” 
said Dunsany, “though most of them do 
run short and broad. However, this might 
be the brother, the Wife’s Secret business. 
Yov recollect the play? A brother who 
has come to grief, and is in hiding, and 
comes to visit his sister secretly, and is 
suspected by the husband to be her lover. 
Just our story, by George! Perhaps Miss 
Pierrepoint’s brother has come to grief, 
frisked the till, or climbed up behind some- 
body’s back on a bill-stamp, or some in- 
genious little proceeding of that nature, 
and is keeping out ofthe way Depend upon 
it, it is something ot that kind. Now finish 
your grog, and get off to bed easy in your 
mind; you are sure to find it all right in the 
morning.” 

“T shall go round and call upon her the 
first thing,” said Gerald. 

“Do,” said Mr. Dunsany. “So long as 
you have a good sleep to-night you may do 
what you please to-morrow. Well,” he 
muttered to himself, looking after the 
young man’s departing figure, “I hope I’m 
right: I do not think the girl is the sort 
to play double, particularly with such a 
frank, honest nature as his. But, even if 
it comes to the worst, I have postponed 
his misery twelve hours, and it was worth 
while sitting up a little later and drinking 
an extra glass of grog to do that.” 


“And what is the matter with my 
Susan ?” said Mr. Dunsany, coming down 
to breakfast the next morning and meeting 
Miss Cave on the staircase. “Has she 
come to say that she can conceal her 
passion for her Mikeno longer? And has 
she a carriage and four outside waiting to 
convey him to the village church ?” 

“Get along with you, do, Dunsany,” 
said Miss Cave, grinning. ‘I was not look- 
ing for you, but for Mr. Hardinge.” 

““As I tapped at Mr. Hardinge’s door 
just now he roared out that he was in his 





bath,” said Dunsany; “ consequently he is 
not in a position to meet my Susan’s gaze.” 

“Well then I will give this letter to you 
to take to him. It’s from Miss Pierre- 
point, and important I am sure, because 
she begged me to bring it to him myself.” 

“ Right your are,” said Dunsany. And 
he took the letter to Gerald, whom he 
found in his dressing-gown. Gerald turned 
very pale when he saw the writing. 

“It’s from Madge,” he said. 

“TI know it,” said Dunsany. “ Miss 
Cave told me; open it now. It’s all right, 
depend upon it.” 

Gerald opened the letter and read it 
through. Then tossing it to his friend, he 
fell back in his chair, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

“My poor dear fellow, what can be the 
matter?” said Dunsany. Then casting his 
eye over the letter, added, “By George! 
old Snick was right after all.” 


END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 
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Memory is nearly as much a puzzle as 
ever Why in some men memory should be 
strong and in others weak; why the memory 
should be stronger at one time than an- 
other; why the same man should have a 
strong memory for some subjects, and a 
weak one for others; why illness should 
obliterate some subjects completely from 
the mind—are problems still undergoing 
patient and attentive scrutiny. 

The memory for figures, or power of 
mental calculation, is well known to all of 
us, either by its presence or its absence. 
Jedediah Buxton, George Parker Bidder, 
and Zerah Colburn, are instances too fa- 
miliarly known to need detail here. George 
Watson, the Sussex calculator, could tell 
the dates of every day since he wasa child, 
and what he was doing on that day; he 
could show many other strange freaks of 
memory, but was a heavy, ignorant fellow 
generally, very vain of his one acquirement. 

The memory of languages is quite a 
distinct faculty, so far as can be judged 
from recorded instances. Mithridates, we 
are told, could converse, in their own 
languages, to the natives of twenty-three 
countries which were under his sway. 
Cardinal Mezzofanti appears to have had 
this faculty in a stronger degree than any 
other person that ever lived. While edu- 
cating for the priesthood, he learned Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Spanish, French, 
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German, and Swedish. As a professor at 
some of the Italian universities, he con- 
stantly added to his store; until at the age 
of forty-three he could read in twenty 
languages, and converse in eighteen. In 
1841, when he was sixty-seven years old, 
he was as well acquainted with Portu- 
guese, English, Dutch, Danish, Russian, 
Polish, Bohemian, Servian, Magyar, Turk- 
ish, Irish, Welsh, Wallachian, Albanian, 
Bulgarian, Illyrian, Lettish, Lappish, as 
with the languages which he had first 
learned; while to Arabic he added Per- 
sian, Sanscrit, Koordish, Georgian, Syriac, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Chinese, Coptic, Ethi- 
opic, Abyssinian, and other Asiatic and 
African tongues. At the time of his death, 
in 1849, Mezzofanti could write eloquently, 
and converse fluently, in more than se- 
venty languages. 

All the other accounts of memory for 
words are poor compared with this; never- 
theless, many of them are sufficiently re- 
markable. John Kemble used to say that 
he could learn a whole number of the 
Morning Post in four days; and General 
Christie made a similar assertion ; but it is 
not known how far either of them verified 
this statement. Robert Dillon could re- 
peat in the morning six columns of a news- 
paper which he had read overnight. During 
the Repeal debates in the House of Com- 
mons, thirty-seven years ago, one of the 
members wrote out his speech, sent it to 
the newspapers, and repeated it to the 
House in the evening; it was found to be 
the same verbatim as that which he had 
written out. John Faller, a land agent in 
Norfolk, could remember every word of a 
sermon, and write it out correctly after 
going home; this was tested by comparing 
his written account with the clergyman’s 
manuscript. Scaliger could repeat a hun- 
dred verses or more after having read them 
a single time. Seneca could repeat two thou- 
sand words on hearing them once. Maglia- 
bechi, who had a prodigious memory, was 
once put toa severe test. A gentleman lent 
him a manuscript, which was read and re- 
turned ; the owner some time afterwards, 
pretending he had lost it, begged Maglia- 
bechi to write out as much as he could 
remember ; whereupon the latter, appealing 
to his memory, wrote out the whole essay. 
Cyrus, if some of the old historians are to 
be credited, could remember the name of 
every soldier in his immensearmy. There 
was a Corsican boy who could rehearse 
forty thousand words, whether sense or 
nonsense, as they were dictated, and then 





repeat thern in the reversed order without 
making a single mistake. A physician of 
Massachusetts, about half a century ago, 
could repeat the whole of Paradise Lost 
without mistake, although he had not read 
it for twenty years. Euler, the great 
mathematician, when he became blind, 
could repeat the whole of Virgil’s Auneid, 
and could remember the first line and the 
last line in every page of the particular 
edition which he had been accustomed to 
read before he became blind. 

One kind of retentive memory may be 
considered as the result of sheer hard 
work, a determination towards one particu- 
lar achievement, without reference either to 
cultivation or to memory on other subjects. 
This is frequently shown by ns in 
humble life in regard to the Bible. An old 
beggar-man at Stirling, known some forty 
years ago as Blind Alick, afforded an in- 
stance of this. He knew the whole of the 
Bible by heart; insomuch that, if a sen- 
tence were read to him, he could name 
book, chapter and verse; or, if the book, 
chapter, and verse were named, he could 
give the exact words. A gentleman, to 
test him, repeated a verse, purposely making 
one verbal inaccuracy; Alick hesitated, 
named the place where the passage is to be 
found, but at the same time pointed ont 
the verbal error. The same gentleman 
asked him torepeat the ninetieth verse of the 
seventh chapter of the book of Numbers. 
Alick almost instantly replied, ‘‘ There is 
no such verse ; that chapter has only eighty- 
nine verses.” 

There are no phenomena of memory more 
strange than those in which — usually 
through some illness, or some accidental 
injury to the brain—some particular facts 
or classes of facts baffle the recollection 
altogether. The instances recorded by 
Abercrombie, Winslow, Wigan, Carpenter, 
Holland, and other physicians, are too well 
founded to admit of any doubt. There was 
a gentleman who, when in disturbed health, 
uniformly called coals, paper, and paper, 
coals, quite unconscious of any anomaly in 
the matier. Another called his snuff-box a 
hogshead; and it was remarked that, in 
earlier life, he had been connected with the 
tobacco trade in the West Indies. Doctor 
Scandella, an Italian physician resident at 
New York, was attacked with yellow fever 
at New York; he spoke only English when 
first attacked, only French in the height of 
the fever, and remembered only his own 
original Italian just before his death. A 
Frenchman, at the age of twenty-seven, 
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spoke English well ; he received 'an injury 
in the head, and could then for some time 
only remember French, believing and as- 
serting himself to be but sixteen years old. 
At St. Thomas’s Hospital an invalid sud- 
denly began to talk in Welsh, a language 
which he had entirely neglected for thirty 
years. One lady lost the memory of 
exactly four years, well remembering 
events before and after that period ; and in 
another instance the lost years amounted 
to eight or ten. A gentleman forgot 
the names of his friends, but remembered 
their ages, and adopted that as the most 
convenient mode of referring to them. 
Another lost so completely the meaning 
of nouns - substantive, that he unconsci- 
ously gave the names of places to things, 
persons to events, and so on, rendering 
his talk unintelligible. A lady, similarly 
under temporary ailment, could not re- 
member the names of any of the ordinary 
things in her household; she was forced to 
go from room to room, and point to the 
articles concerning which she had any 
orders to give, or any observations to make. 
A military officer, mentioned by Doctor 
Winslow, sometimes remembered his own 
name, but not his address; at other times 
remembered his address, but not his name. 
He would occasionally, with a perplexed ex- 
pression of countenance, accost a stranger, 
“Tam Major , can you tell me where 
I live ?” Under his other frame of mind, 
“T live at , can you tell me my name ?” 

Corroborative instances of a kind more 
or less analogous are so numerous, that we 
need only cite a few more as illustrations. 
There was a man who could remember the 
first syllable of long words, but no others. 
A soldier, after receiving an injury in the 
head, forgot the figures 5 and 7, and every- 
thing connected with them. A gentleman 
in a similar way lost the memory of the 
letter F. An old French lady could ex- 
press herself intcliigibly in any ordinary 
conversation ; but if a direct question were 
put to her, her memory seemed to depart 
from her at once, except in reference to 
two words ; her regular reply was “ Saint 
Antoine.” In another case, of a wounded 
French soldier, he evidently understood 
the meaning of what was said to him by 
others, but his memory could only assist 
him to the uniform reply, “Baba.” John 
Hunter, the great surgeon, called on a 
friend at a time when indisposed; for a 
few hours he could not remember any- 
thing concerning any person or object 
beyond the walls of the room he was in; 




















it was a painful time to him, for, without 
any hallucination, he knew perfectly well 
that his memory had in great measure tem- 
porarily deserted him; he walked to the 
window, as a possible means of getting 
back some recollection of the outer world. 
An artillery officer, in 1785, could read out 
well when a book was open before him, but 
could not remember a word of the contents 
when the book was closed. A Spanish 
tragic author forgot his own writings; 
when reminded of them, he declared they 
must have been written by some one else. 
A French scientific man could scarcely 
ever remember the names of his colleagues ; 
he was accustomed to speak of them as 
the authors of such and such works or 
papers, or as the discoverers of such and 
such facts. One gentleman forgot the 
names of the whole of his children for a 
time. An agriculturist, 2 man of exten- 
sive business and good intelligence, was 
obliged to use a dictionary to understand 
the ordinary implements of his trade; the 
sound of each word suggested the shape 
of the letters, and the sight of the latter 
suggested the sense; but the sound did 
not directly suggest the sense. A lady, 
after an illness, forgot all pronouns, and 
all inflexions of verbs except the infini- 
tive; when wishing or intending to say, 
“ Stop, my husband has just come,”’ she 
said, “To stop, husband to come.” 

Another variety is what may be called 
perversion of memory, memory running to 
wildness, generally manifested during or 
immediately after anillness. One instance 
is that in which we imagine other persons 
to be doing or feeling that which is really 
attributable to ourselves. There was a 
gentleman who, when thirsty, believed 
that others experienced the thirst; and 
after he had coughed, said to a friend 
near him, “I am sorry you have so bad a 
cough.” Samuel Rogers, when very aged 
and declining, was riding in a carriage 
with a lady, who asked him about another 
lady well known to both; the name seemed 
a blank to him, and stopping the carriage, 
he asked his servant, “ Do I know Lady 
M.?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. A 
gentleman, sitting with his wife in the 
evening, found his thoughts wandering 
back to a lady at whose house he fre- 
quently spent an evening in former years ; 
ludicrously confounding time, place, and 
person, he rose up, and, addressing his 
wife as “madam,” declared that it was 
getting late, and that he must return home 
to his family, 
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The forgetfulness arising from sheer ab- 
sence of mind is different in its nature 
from any of the above. The man may be 
in good health, and may be the reverse of 
stupid, but he is so absorbed in a parti- 
cular train of thought as to be nearly ob- 
livious to surrounding sayings and doings. 
Sydney Smith cited two instances of ab- 
sence of mind which struck his fancy. 
“T heard of a clergyman who went jog- 
ging along the road till he came to a turn- 
pike. ‘What is to pay?’ ‘ Pay, sir, for 
what ?’ asked the turnpike-man. ‘Why, 
for my horse to be sure.’ ‘ Your horse, 
sir! hat horse? There is no _ horse, 
sir.” ‘No horse. God bless me,’ said he, 
suddenly looking down between his legs, 
‘I thought I was on horseback.’ Lord 
Dudley was one of the most absent men I 
think I ever met in society. One day he 
met me in the street and invited me to 
meet myself. ‘Dine with me to-day; 
dine with me, and I will get Sydney 
Smith to meet you.’ I admitted the 
temptation he held out to me, but said I 
was engaged to meet him elsewhere. 
Another time in meeting me he put his arm 
through mine, muttering, ‘I don’t mind 
walking with him a little way; I'll walk 
with him as far as the end of the street.’ He 
very nearly overset my gravity once in the 
pulpit. He was sitting immediately under 
me, apparently very attentive, when sud- 
denly he took up his stick as if he had 
been in the House of Commons, and, tap- 
ping the ground with it, cried out in a low 
but very audible whisper, ‘ Hear, hear.’"’ 
An absence of mind more or less similar 
has often been displayed by men habituated 
to deep study. Domenichino, the great 
Italian painter, became so absorbed in his 
own picture of the Martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew that he reviled, with the fiercest 
passion, a soldier who was represented in- 
sulting or mocking the saint. Caracci, 
who was present, was so struck with Do- 
menichino’s excited expression of face that 
he afterwards adopted it as an impersonation 
of rage. Crebillon, the French dramatist, 
impatiently said to a friend who entered 
his study, “Don’t disturb me; this is a 
moment of exquisite happiness; I am 
going to hang a villanous minister, and to 
banish a stupid one!” Isaac D’Israeli 
says: “It has been told of a modern astro- 
nomer, that one summer night, when he 
was withdrawing to his chamber, the 
brightness of the heavens showed a phe- 
nomenon. He passed the whole night in 
observing it; and when they came to him 





early in the morning, and found him in the 
same attitude, he said, like one who had 
been collecting his thoughts for a few 
moments, ‘It must be thus; but I will go 
to bed before it is too late.” He had gazed 
the entire night in meditation, and was 
not aware of it.” Doctor Stukely called 
upon Sir Isaac Newton, and was told that 
Sir Isaac would come to him directly. 
The waiting was long and tedious, dinner 
was brought in, and Stukely, feeling 
hungry, sat down and nearly demolished a 
tempting roast fowl. Newton at length 
appeared, and seeing the empty dish, ex- 
claimed, “I protest I had forgotten that I 
had eaten my dinner!” The Count de 
Brancas, a friend of La Bruyére and 
Rochefoucauld, was one day reading in bis 
study, when a nurse brought in a little 
infant; he put down his book, took up the 
infant, and caressed it admiringly. A 
friend came in, and Brancas threw down 
the baby on the table, thinking it was a 
book, not detecting his error until a loud 
crying announced it. Onanother occasion 
Rochefoucauld crossed the street to greet 
him. Brancas said, “God help you, my 
poor man!”’ Rochefoucauld smiled, and 
was about to speak, when the other inter- 
rupted him: “I told you that I had 
nothing for you; there is no use in your 
teasing me; why don’t you try to get 
work? Such lazy idlers as you make the 
streets quite disagreeable.” Rochefou- 
cauld’s hearty laugh at length roused him 
from his reverie. Men have been known 
to exhibit such instances of absence of 
mind as the following: Taking out a 
watch, looking at it, and then asking, 
“What's o’clock?” Going to a house 
where friends have lived, and forgetting 
that they had removed ; going up to dress 
for dinner, forgetting the main purpose 
in view, and getting into bed instead ; 
taking imaginary pinches of snuff while 
talking, forgetting all the time that the 
box is empty. Dante went once into a 
bookseller’s shop to witness a grand street 
procession. He became so absorbed in a 
book that the whole spectacle passed with- 
out his noticing it; and when he went 
home was surprised at being reminded of 
it. Hogarth, dining one day with friends, 
rose in the middle of dinner, turned his 
chair round, sat down with his back to the 
company, meditated awhile, resumed his 
proper position, and went on with his dinner. 
Sheridan, conversing with his sister one 
day, unconsciously cut up into shreds an 
elegant pair of ruffles which she had just 
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made for her father. A gentleman, in- 
vited to dinner, sat in the drawing-room 
alone for awhile; by the time the lady of 
the house appeared, she found that he, in 
a brown study, had picked a hearth-brush 
to pieces; he had the denuded handle in 
his hand, while his dress was covered with 
hairs. 





“COME, THE RECORDERS!” 





AwonG the earlier emotions of the youth- 
ful playgoer, whose enthusiasm for dra- 
matic representations is generally of a very 
fervid and uncompromising kind, must be 
recognised his pity for the money-taker, 
forbidden by the cares of office to witness 
a performance, and his envy of the musi- 
cians, so advantageously stationed for the 
incessant enjoyment of the delights of the 
theatre. But he perceives, with regretful 
wonder, that these gentlemen are habitually 
negligent of their opportunities, and fail to 
appreciate the peculiar happiness of their 
position ; that they are apt, indeed, their 
services not being immediately required, 
to abandon their instruments, and quictly 
to steal away through the cramped door- 
way that admits to the mysterious regions 
beneath the stage. He is grieved to note 
that for them, at any rate, the play is not 
“the thing.” One or two may remain—the 
performer on the drum, I have observed, 
is often very faithful in this respect, though 
I have failed to discover any special reason 
why a love of histrionic efforts should be 
generated by his professional occupation— 
but the majority of the orchestra clearly 
manifest an almost indecent alacrity in 
avoiding all contemplation ot the displays 
on the other side of the foot-lights. They 
are but playgoers on compulsion. They 
even seem sometimes, when they retain 
their seats, to prefer gazing at the audience 
rather than at the actors, and thus to ad- 
vertise their apathy in the matter. And 
I have not heard that the parsimonious 
manager, who proposed to reduce the 
salaries of his musicians on the ground 
that they every night enjoyed admission to 
the best seats, for which they paid nothing, 
“even when stars were performing,” ever 
succeeded in convincing his band of the 
justice of his arguments. 

The juvenile patron of the drama will, 
of course, in due time become less absorbed 
in his own view of the situation, and learn 
that, just as one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison, so the pleasures of some are 





the pains of others. He will cease to search 
the faces of the orchestra for any evidence 
of “pride of place,” or enjoyment of per- 
formances they witness, not as volunteers, 
but as pressed men. He will understand 
that they are at work, and are influenced 
by a natural anxiety to escape from work 
as soon as may be. So, the overture ended, 
they vanish, and leave the actors to do 
their best or their worst, as the case may 
be. But our young friend’s sentiments are 
not peculiar to himself—have been often 
shared, indeed, by very experienced persons. 
We have heard of comic singers and travel- 
ling entertainment givers who have greatly 
resented the air of indifference of their 
musical accompanist. They have required 
of him that he should feel amused, or affect 
to feel amused, by their efforts. He has 
had to supplement his skill as a musician 
by his readiness as an actor. It has been 
thought desirable that the audience should 
be enabled to exclaim : “ The great So-and- 
So must be funny! Why, see the man at 
the piano, who plays for him every night, 
who has, of course, seen his performance 
scores and scores of times, even he can’t 
help laughing, the great So-and-So is so 
funny.” The audience, thus convinced, find 
themselves, no doubt, very highly amused. 
Garrick himself appears, on one occasion, 
at any rate, to have been much enraged 
at the indifference of a member of his 
band. Cervetto, the violoncello - player, 
once ventured to yawn noisily and por- 
tentously while the great actor was deliver- 
ing an address to the audience. The house 
gave way to laughter. The indignation 
of the actor could only be appeased by 
Cervetto’s absurd excuse that he invari- 
ably yawned when he felt “the greatest 
rapture,” and to this emotion the address 
to the house, so admirably delivered by 
his manager, had justified him in yielding. 
Garrick accepted the explanation, perhaps 
rather on account of its humour than of 
its completeness. 

Music and the drama have been inse- 
parably connected from the most remote 
date. Even in the cart of Thespis some 
corner must have been found for the mu- 
sician. The custom of chanting in churches 
has been traced to the practice of the 
ancient and pagan stage. Music pervaded 
the whole of the classical drama, was the 
adjunct of the poetry: the play being a 
kind of recitation, the declamation com- 
posed and written in notes, and the gesti- 
culations even being accompanied. The 
old miracle plays were assisted by per- 
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formers on the horn, the pipe, the tabret, 
and the flute ; a full orchestra, in fact. Mr. 
Payne Collier, in his Annals of the Stage, 
points out that at the end of the prologue 
to Childermas Day, 1512, the minstrels are 
required to “do their diligence,” the same 
expression being employed at the close of 
the performance when they are besought 
either themselves to dance, or to play a 
dance for the entertainment of the com- 
pany : 
Also ye menstrelles doth your diligence 

Afore our depertyng geve us a daunce. 

The Elizabethan stage relied greatly upon 
the aid of trumpets, cornets, &c., for the 
“soundings” which announced the com- 
mencement of the prologue, and for the 
“alarums’” and “flourishes” which oce- 
curred in the course of the representation. 
Malone was of opinion that the band con- 
sisted of some cight or ten musicians sta- 
tioned in “an upper balcony over what is 
now called the stage-box.”’ Collier, how- 
ever, shows that the musicians were often 
divided into two bands, and quotes a stage 
direction in Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, 
1602: “While the measure is dancing, 
Andrugio’s ghost is placed betwixt the 
music houses.” In a play of later date, 
Middleton’s Chaste Maid in Cheapside, 
1630, appears the direction: ‘“‘ While the 
company seem to weep and mourn, there is 
a sad song in the music room.” Boxes 
were then often called rooms, and one was 
clearly set apart for the use of the musicians. 
In certain of Shakespeare’s plays the musi- 
cians are clearly required to quit their room 
for a while, and appear upon the stage 
among the dramatis persone. 

The practice of playing music between 
the acts is of long standing, the frequent in- 
appropriateness of these interludes having 
been repeatedly commented on, however. 
A writer in the last century expressly re- 
ports that at the end of every act, the 
audience, “carried away by a jig of Vivaldi’s 
or a concerto of Giardini’s, lose every 
warm impression relative to the piece, and 
begin again cool and unconcerned as at the 
commencement of the representation.” He 
advocates the introduction of music adapted 
to the subject: “The music after an act 
should commence in the tone of the pre- 
ceding passion, and be gradually varied 
till it accords with the tone of the passion 
that is to succeed in the next act,’’ so that 
“cheerful, tender, melancholy, or animated 
impressions’ may be inspired as the occa- 
sion may need. At the conclusion of the 





second act of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, 





1566, Diccon, addressing himself to the 
musicians, says simply, ‘“‘In the mean time, 
fellows, pipe up your fiddles.” But-in a 
later play, the Two Italian Gentlemen, by 
Anthony Munday, printed about 1584, the 
different kinds of music to be played after 
each act are stated, whether “a pleasant 
galliard,” a “solemn dump,”’ or a “ pleasant 
allemaigne.”” So Marston, in his Sopho- 
nisba, 1606, indicates particularly the in- 
struments he would have played during 
the pauses between the acts. After act 
one, ‘the cornets and organs playing loud 
full of music;” after act two, “ organs 
mixed with recorders ;” after act three, 
“organs, viols, and voices ;’’ with “a base 
lute and a treble viol” after act four. In 
the course of this play, moreover, musical 
accompaniments of a descriptive kind were 
introduced, the stage direction on two oc- 
casions informing us that “infernal music 
plays softly.” Nabbes, in the prologue to 
his Hannibal and Scipio, 1637, alludes at 
once to the change of the place of action of 
the drama, and to the performance of music 
between the acts : 

The place is sometimes changed, too, with the scene, 

Which is translated as the music plays 

Betwixt the acts. 

The closing of the theatres by the Puri- 
tans, in 1642, plainly distressed the musi- 
cians almost as much as the players. Their 
occupation was practically gone, although 
not declared illegal by Act of Parliament. 
“Our music,” writes the author of the 
Actor’s Remonstrance, 1643, “that was 
held so delectable and precious that they 
scorned to come to a tavern under twenty 
shillings salary for two hours, now wander 
with their instruments under their cloaks 
—I mean such as have any—into all houses 
of good fellowship, saluting every room 
where there is company with, ‘ Will you 
have any music, gentlemen ?’ ” 

At the Restoration, however, king, actors, 
and orchestra all enjoyed their own again. 
Presently, for the first time it would seem 
in an English theatre, the musicians were 
assigned that intrenched position hetween 
the pit and the stage they have ever since 
maintained. “The front of the stage is 
opened, and the band of twenty-four violins 
with the harpsicals and theorbos which ac- 
company the voices are placed between the 
pit and thestage.”” So runs one of the pre- 
liminary stage directions in the version of 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, arranged by Dryden 
and Davenant for performance at the Duke’s 
Theatre, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, in 1667. The 
change was, no doubt, introduced by 
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Davenant in pursuance of French example. 
The authors of -the Histoire Universelle 
des Théatres state, regarding the French 
stage, that after the disuse of the old chorus 
in 1630, “ala place du chant qui dis- 
tinguoit les actes et qui marquoit les repos 
nécessaires, on introduisit des joueurs 
d’instrumens, qui d’abord furent placés 
sur les ailes du théatre, od ils exécutoient 
différens airs avant la commencement de 
la piéce et entre les actes. Ensuite ils 
furent mis au fond des troisiéme loges, puis 
aux secondes, enfin entre le théatre et le 
parterre, ou ils sont restés.”’ 

Theatres differ little save in regard to 
their dimensions. The minor house is 
governed by the same laws, is conducted 
upon the same system, asthe major one. It 
is as a humbler and cheaper edition, but it 
repeats down to minute particulars the ex- 
ample of its costly original. The orchestra, 
or some form of orchestra, is always indis- 
pensable. Even that street-corner tragedy 
which sets forth the story of Punch and 
Judy, could not be presented without its 
pandean-pipe accompaniment. The lowest 
vagrant theatre must, like the lady in the 
nursery ballad, have music wherever it 
goes. No doubt this is often of most in- 
ferior quality, suggestive of a return to 
very early musical methods. But poverty 
constrains to primitiveness. Mr. Pepys, 
comparing the state of the stage under 
Killigrew to what it had been in earlier 
years, notes: “Now wax candles and 
many of them; then not above three 
pounds of tallow; now all things civil, no 
rudeness anywhere; then as in a bear- 
garden; then two or three fiddlers; now 
nine or ten of the best,’’ &c. The orchestra 
of a strolling theatre has been known to 
consist of one fiddler only, and he has 
been required to combine with his musical 
exertions the discharge of secretarial duties, 
enlivened by occasional appearances on the 
stage to strengthen casts, or help fill up the 
scene. The strollers’ band is often of un- 
certain strength. For when the travelling 
compary meets with misadventure the 
orchestra are usually the first to prove un- 
faithful. They are the Swiss of the troop. 
The receipts fail, and the musicians desert. 
They carry their gifts elsewhere, and seek 
independent markets. The fairs, the race- 
courses, the country inn-doors, attract the 
fiddler, and he strolls on his own ac- 
count, when the payment of salaries is sus- 
pended. A veteran actor was wont to re- 
late his experiences of fifty years ago as a 
member of the Stratford-upon-Avon com- 





pany, when the orchestra consisted only of 
a fife and a tambourine, the instrumentalists 
performing, as theyavowed, “not from notes 
but entirely by ear.”” Presently the com- 
pany removed to Warwick for the race 
week. But here the managerial difficulties 
increased—no band whatever could be ob- 
tained! This was the more distressing in 
that the performances were to be of an 
illegitimate character: a “famous tight-rope 
dancer” had beenengaged. The dancer at 
once delared that his exhibition without 
music was not for a moment to be thought 
of. One of the company thereupon 
obligingly offered his services. He could 
play upon the violin: four tunes only. Now, 
provided an instrument could be borrowed 
for the occasion, and provided, moreover, 
the tight-rope artiste could dance to the 
tune of There’s Nae Luck, or Drink to Me 
Only, or Away with Melancholy, or the 
National Anthem, here was a way out of 
the dilemma, and all might yet be well. 
Unfortunately a violin was not forthcoming 
at any price, and the dancer declared him- 
self quite unable to dance to the airs stated! 
How was faith tobe kept with the public? At 
the last moment a barrel-organ was secured. 
The organist was a man of resources. In 
addition to turning the handle of his instru- 
ment, he contrived to play the triangles and 
the pan-pipes. Here, then, wasa full band. 
The dancer still demurred. He must be 
assisted by a “clown to the rope,”’ to chalk 
his soles, amuse the andience while he 
rested, and perform other useful duties. 
Another obliging actor volunteered his 
help. He would “ by special desire and on 
this occasion only,” appear as clown. So 
having played Pangloss in the Heir at Law, 
the first piece, he exchanged his doctorial 
costume for a suit of motley, and the per- 
formance “drew forth,’’ as subsequent play- 
bills stated, ‘‘ universal and reiterated bursts 
of applause from a crowded and elegant au- 
dience.”” Theexperiment of the barrel-organ 
orchestra was not often repeated. The band 
of the Leamington Theatre was lent to the 
Warwick house, the distance between the 
establishments being only two miles. The 
Leamington audience were provided with 
music at the commencement of the evening 
only; the Warwick playgoers dispensed 
with orchestral accompaniments until a 
later period in the performances. 

The absence of an orchestra, during the 
recent performances in London of the com- 
pany of the Comédie Frangaise, probably 
appeared strange and unaccountable to 
many of our untravelled playgoers. But 
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the Comédie has long dispensed with all 
musical accompaniments. It presents the 
drama pure and simple. It prefers that 
the histrionic art should run alone, unaided 
by the musician. But this abstinence in 
the matter of music, while it is not of course 
a following of the method of the ancient 
classical stage, is not, further, one of the 
elder traditions of the Théaitre Francais. 
For it is clear that the lighter comedies of 
Moliére, such, for instance, as Le Malade 
Imaginaire, or Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
could not have been presented originally 
without orchestral assistance. These works 
indeed avowedly pertain to the “ comédie- 
ballet”? class of entertainments, and are 
supplied with “ intermédes,” in the course 
of which all kinds of curious dancing and 
singing occur. They are plays still pre- 
serving some characteristics of the gro- 
tesque humour and buffoonery of Italian 
pantomime. The “ intermédes,” however, 
and their indispensable musical accompani- 
ments, can be readily suppressed, without 
injury to the works from which they spring. 
They are a kind of fungous growth that 
rather saps the vitality of, than lends sup- 
port to, the parent tree. The Comédie 
retains these plays in its repertory by dis- 
carding altogether their ballet or musical 
excrescences. We may note that it was 
while playing in the last “interméde” of 
Le Malade Imaginaire, that Moliére was 
seized with the convulsive fit which proved 
fatal within an hour of the performance. 
Did the London andiences of the 
Comédie long for the absent music? 
They did not seem to doso. They were 
at any rate resigned to the loss. They 
may even be said to have had the air of 
those who have met with what is called 
“a happy release ;”’ for, after all, the de- 
parted was perhaps quite as much a foe as 
a friend. And this brings us to the con- 
sideration whether the alliance between 
music and the drama in England need be 
quite so enduring and insoluble as it is at 
present. Is the orchestra really necessary 
to the existence of all our theatres? Is it 
absolutely indispensable that every comedy 
should be preceded by a performance of 
the overture to Fra Diavolo, let us say, or 
its acts divided by the execution—an ap- 
propriate word—of a set of quadrilles 
from La Grande Duchesse, or the repetition 
of an endless and wearisome waltz? The 
orchestra escape from the play—may not 
the audience be permitted to avoid the 
orchestra? Of course when dancing and 
singing form part of the entertainments 





of the evening, the band must be retained 
and endured. But their presence and 
performance, when the accompaniments to 
neither song nor dance are required of 
them, would seem to be superfluous and 
redundant. They are supposed to enter- 
tain the audience during the pauses in the 
representation. But if they fail to do 
this? In many cases they exist but as 
creatures of tradition, of superstition, of 
that inveterate conservatism which hinders 
all amendment in theatrical matters. And, 
no doubt, when an absurdity or an impos- 
ture pleads its antiquity or claims to be 
“a, vested interest,” the difficulty of sup- 
pressing it becomes prodigious. 

Anyhow, our orchestras might surely 
mend their ways. They rejoice, at present, 
in the performance of the most hackneyed 
and inappropriate music. And they play, 
as a rule, execrably. Their usual reper- 
tory consists of about six overtures, three 
sets of quadrilles, and four waltzes. It 
must sometimes happen that all the 
orchestras in London are at the same 
moment occupied in performing the same 
piece of music—the overture to Zampa or 
Stradella possibly. No connexion is ever 
maintained between the nature of the play 
and the character of the music. La Dame 
Blanche does as well for Othello as for the 
School for Scandal ; Le Domino Noir suits 
Hamlet equally with the Lady of Lyons. 
Offenbach intrudes upon Shakespeare, and 
Mozart introduces a sensation dramatist. 
And then the noise! No wonder that 
audiences carry away headaches from the 
theatres. Surely those must have been 
pleasanter and more peaceful times when 
violins and theorbos and harpsicals con- 
stituted the orchestra. With monster bands 
have come monstrous instruments for 
creating the greatest possible amount of up- 
roar. The small orchestra imitates the large. 
So in theatres little bigger than drawing- 
rooms—which a pianoforte could probably 
fill sufficiently with sound—obstreperous 
drums are beaten and pantomimic trum- 
pets blare, greatly to the torture of the 
audience. Some reform in this matter is 
urgently needed. For our own part we 
should regard with interest any experiment 
which had in view at once the greater com- 


fort of the spectators, and the encourage- | 


ment of the players to rely for support upon 
the simple exercise of their own art. 

theatre devoted to acting, and intrusting 
its actors with the best works obtainable, 
need not encumber itself with a useless 
orchestra. Let it be added, in conclusion, 
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to obviate misconception, that no slur upon 
music or musicians is here for a moment 
contemplated. We only advocate a division 
of theatres into musical and non-musical, 
into dramatic and operatic, or partially 
operatic. 





IF. 
Ir—it had never shone, 
That sudden star so strangely dear, 
With a glory that flooded her atmosphere, 
With a Same glimmer of silvery haze, 
That haloed for her the nights and days ; 
Why—she still had thought the soft grey sky, 
With its sober seasons gliding by, 
Best shelter neath which to live or die, 
That the quiet life had known. 


If—she had never seen, 

That radiant flower so fresh end fair, 

With a scent so luscious, a hue so rare, 

To thrill the senses, to dazzle the sight, 

And lull the life to a vague delight ; 

Why—she still had thought the rose was sweet, 
Still gathered the violets at her feet, 

Nor deemed all garlands incomplete, 

But just where one bloom had been. 


If—she had never heard, 

That strain of music, lovely and wild, 

Now bidding her laugh like a happy child; 
Now, calling for showers of passionate tears, 
Such as we weep in our early years ; 
Why—she still had loved the sweet old air, 
That murmured of children, home, and prayer, 
That breathed of all things calm and fair, 

And no rebel pulses stirred. 


If—it were still undreamt, 

The beautiful vision she loves too well, 

With a passion she vajnly strives to quell, 

With a passion that haunts her night and day, 
With a passion ’gainst which she dares not pray ; 
Why—with none of this feverish ill possest, 

She still had been tranquil, calm, and blest, 

Like a streamlet singing in shadowed rest, 

From all sunlights or storms exempt. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 
LA TUDE’S ESCAPE FROM THE BASTILLE. 


M. Masers Henri vE ta Tune, the son 
of a knight of St. Louis, and lieutenant- 
colonel of the Orleans dragoon regiment, 
was born in the year 1725 at the chateau 
ot Croisiail, near Montagnac, in Langue- 
doc, in the diocese of Agde. La Tude’s 
father, made king’s lieutenant of Sedan 
in 1733, brought him up as became the son 
of an old soldier of rank and position. 
In 1749, La Tude was sent to Paris to 
complete his military education as an en- 
gineer. 

Louis the Fifteenth had succeeded to the 
throne in 1715. The European war, which 
had ended at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1747, 
left the French with a shattered fleet and 
twelve hundred millions added to’ their 
debt. The debased king, wallowing in 
pleasure at the Parc aux Cerfs, abandoned 
everything to his vain and ambitious mis- 








tress, Madame de Pompadour, the daugh- 
ter of a government contractor, whom the 
nobles of the court hated, despised, and 
yet feared. The clergy, intent on hotly 
persecuting the Jansenists, were exercising 
the most despotic power, encouraged by 
this Roxana of the hour, who had just dis- 
missed M. Machault, an honest and en- 
lightened minister, who had endeavoured 
to equalise taxation, and to encourage free 
internal trade in corn. The king had al- 
ready begun to act on the fatal principle 
laid down by himself in a subsequent 
speech to his parliament: “ We hold our 
crown from God alone; legislative power 
belongs to the king only, without depen- 
dence and without partition.” 

It was at this period of corruption that 
the young military student, eager to plunge 
into the struggle of life, arrived in Paris. 
Clever, ambitious, and not over-scrupuloas, 
La Tude resolved to climb the hill of for- 
tune by a short and dangerous cut. A 
smile of Madame de Pompadour secured 
gold, rank, favour, success to him on whom 
it rested. By a wild, ill-planned scheme, 
as daring as it was rash, La Tude resolved 
to win that smile, and to secure a place at 
the sultana’s side. The proud nobles, the 
Jansenists, and the strict and religious of 
all parties, hated her with an intense and 
insatiable malignity. One day La Tude 
heard some young men, over their wine, 
gasconading that they would rid France 
ot the harpy. La Tude had been told that 
the fear of poison embittered the life of 
this woman, who declared that every day 
at Versailles was “a battle.” He at once 
devised an incoherent project, full of shal- 
low and short-sighted cunning. He filled 
a letter with some harmless powder, and 
posted it to Madame de Pompadour. He 
then rode to Versailles, obtained an au- 
dience ot the favourite, revealed the con- 
versation he had heard, informed her he 
had seen a parcel posted to her, communi- 
cated his suspicions respecting it, cautioned 
her to be on her guard, and assured her in 
lavish terms of the anxiety he felt, and the 
great satisfaction he experienced in being 
able to give her intelligence so important 
to herself and all France, to whom she 
was so dear. The vain woman, living 
amidst false friends and open enemies, was 
pleased with the zeal of the young student, 
and, after expressing her gratitude for the 
attention, politely offered him her service. 
He left the palace, and turned his face to- 
ward Paris, enraptured at the success of 
his stratagem. He had won that smile 
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that secured wealth, power, and all for 
which he longed. Mathematics were only 
for dusty pedants; for him now, by day, the 
perpetual sunshine that gold lace for ever 
spreads through Versailles corridors; by 
night the sparkling starlight of court dia- 
monds, and an opening heaven of fair and 
welcoming faces. So youth’s dreams arise, 
so they pass away. The next post brought 
the alarming packet. The supposed poison 
was tried by the court physicians on several 
animals, old court favourites, grown old 
and useless. The Pompadour, with Dia- 
forious, and some other of Moliére’s medical 
friends, stood round, in breathless expecta- 
tion to see the creatures drop dead ; but 
no—by all the saints of Paris no; on the 
contrary, they waddled, gambolled, crawled, 
and fawned upon the cruel hands held out 
to them, and no harm resulted in any way, 
no harm but to the young Languedoc stu- 
dent. He had won the smile, now he felt 
the frown; the sky over Versailles dark- 
ened as he rode to Paris exulting, then the 
lightning struck him. 

On the Ist of May, 1749, a stern knock- 
ing came to La Tude’s door, rough hands 
snatched away his sword, sharp cords tied 
his wrists, the next morning the poor, un- 
successful, detected cheat awoke in the 
Bastille. The fool’s paradise had changed 
to a dark cell, whence no voice could 
reach the ears of justice. The world was 
dead to him, and he to the world. At 
three-and-twenty, with a brain full of hope 
and ambition, he was buried alive. 

In the September of the same year, La 
Tude, treated as a mere indiscreet lad, was 
removed to the castle of Vincennes, where 
M. Berricr, the lieutenant-general of the 
police, showed him every possible indul- 

ce. He was allotted the best room, 
and permitted to walk two hours every day 
in the gardens of the chateau. From his 
windows he could see over all Paris. 
Below his rooms stretched a private gar- 
den, in which another favoured prisoner, a 
Jansenist curé, was allowed to walk with 
his pupils, the son of the Marquis of 
Chatelet’s steward and the child of one of 
the turnkeys, and there also he was allowed 
to receive visitors. The sight of the two 
boys playing inspired La ‘lude with long- 
ings for liberty, and roused his ingenuity, 
naturally of rather a secretive kind. Ex- 
actly at two o’clock every day the elder 
turnkey awaited him in the garden, while 
the junior unlocked his door to give him 
temporary liberty. La Tude commenced 
his scheme by getting into a habit of run- 








ning down fast into the garden before the 
junior turnkey had time to lock the upper 
door and follow him. On the 25th of 
June, 1750, the plot was ripe. Tripping 
down-stairs as soon as the junior turnkey 
came, La Tude instantly slammed the door 
at the bottom of the staircase, in order to 
muffle the man’s cries and to gain time. He 
then knocked boldly at the outer gate and 
cried to the sentinel : 

“ Deuce take it! above two hours mon- 
sieur le curé has been waiting for the 
Abbé de St. Sauveur (one of the visitors) ; 
have you seen the puppy pass this way? 
Has he been gone long? I am on the hunt 
after him, and he shall pay me for this 
trouble.” 

The soldier at once opened the gate, and 
La Tude passed through. Another soldier, 
to whom he put the same hurried question, 
replied he knew nothing about it, and let 
him proceed. The third sentry, on the 
further side of the drawbridge, said he had 
not seen the abbé. La Tude replied, “I 
shall soon find him,” and capering like 
a schoolboy, at four paces from the last 
sentinel he set up a run and brushed by 
him, the man not suspecting a young and 
beardless lad, so gay and careless, to be an 
escaped prisoner. In the mean time the 
turnkey who was locked in thundered at 
the door, and shouted to his companion 
from the garden, who instantly guessed the 
trick La Tude had put upon them. The 
first sentry, being questioned, declared he 
did not know La Tude by sight, and had 
thought he was a friend of the abbé’s who 
had been to see the curé. 

Six days after this escape, La Tude, with 
perfect innocence and trustfulness, through 
the king’s physician-in-ordinary, surren- 
dered himself to Louis the Fifteenth. He 
was immediately conducted to the Bas- 
tille. M. Berrier soon after came and 
told La Tude that the confidence he had 
placed in the king’s clemency and good- 
ness of heart was not misplaced. He had 
merely been sent to the Bastille in order to 
find out how he escaped from Vincennes, as 
only prisoners of the first quality were sent 
there, and it was important that the guards 
should be faithful. The young man de- 
scribing his escape, stern M. Berrier con- 
descended to smile, and affably asked La 
Tude if he had not always treated him with 
kindness. ‘“ As a father,” was the reply ; 
and M. Berrier then promised to give him 
his liberty in a few days, directly he had 
spoken to the marchioness. But the Pom- 
padour was implacable in her hatred. She 
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was angry that La Tude had trusted the 
king’s compassion rather than hers. She 
felt that the story would be another morsel 
for her enemies, and might make even the 
king suspect her of cruelty. La Tude was 
at once thrown into a dungeon, and left 
there eighteen months. At the end of 
that time he was brought up and placed 
in a common room with another of the 
marchioness’s victims, named D’Alégre. 
Endless letters to M. Berrier at last brought 
an answer. The amiable lieutenant of 
police assured La Tude that his heart was 
not callous, that he sympathised with his 
misfortunes, and that he would have been 
long since set free, but that the woman 
held the reins entirely in her own hands. 
Any indulgence asked he would grant, and 
at the first change of public events both La 
Tude and D’Alégre were assured they 
should be the first persons restored to 
liberty, and compensated for their lost time 
and sufferings. Two years and six months 
already in darkness and solitude had been 
crushed out of La Tude’s life, and these 
bland promises fell unheeded upon his ear. 
The Pompadour, clever and witty, might 
retain her hold over the king for another 
fifteen years ; by that. time his life would be 
half gone, and he would return to the world 


| a boy in mind, no career open to him, his 
| friends dead, and the world heedless of one 


whom it had forgotten. What hope could 
there be? He was shut in by walls six 
feet thick, and of enormous height, four 


| iron grates at every window and up every 
_ chimney, sentries on every tower, deep 


trenches full of stagnant water; he had no 


| friends to bring saws or files, no money 


to bribe turnkeys. 

By the help of a very scarce book—the 
only work extant which gives us any clue 
or complete outline of the daily economy 
of the Bastille—we are enabled to sketch 
the detestable prison with all its towers, 
court-yards, and drawbridges. The volume, 


| known and valued by Howard the philan- 


thropist, seems to have quite escaped the 
observation of Mr. Carlyle, who has not 
used it in his fine chapter on the capture 
of the Bastille. The state prison was 
entered by a gate and an advanced corps de 
garde in the Rue de St. Antoine. A draw- 
bridge and a second gloomy gate led to 
the governor’s house, which was separated 
from the main prison by a ditch and a 
second drawbridge. A strong barrier, set 
with iron spikes, and with a gate of crossed 
palisades, divided the corps de garde from 
the great court, which was a parallelogram 








about one hundred and twenty feet long 
and eighty broad. Within the barrier, on 
the right hand, was the barrack of the 
subaltern officers, the prison tailor, and two 
or three of the more favoured prisoners. 
The eight towers were De la Comte, Du 
Tresor, De la Chapelle, De la Bertaudiére, 
Du Puits, Du Coin, De la Basiniére, and De 
la Liberté. The inner, or well court, was 
divided from the larger court by a house 
in which were the examination hall, the 
turnkeys’ rooms, the kitchens, and the 
king’s lieutenant’s apartments. The well 
court, which was very filthy, was about 
twenty-five feet long and fifty broad. All 
round the Bastille ran a moat twenty-five 
feet broad, enclosed with a wall sixty feet 
high, with a wooden gallery, on which 
sentinels paced day and night. Outside 
the Bastille rose a detached bastion planted 
with trees. On the other side of the Bas- 
tille stood another bastion. Between the 
two bastions stretched the stone bridge of 
the gate of St. Antoine, with the town 
ditches on either side. The bridge opened 
on a large square fronting the Bastille, and 
set about with stately houses. In the cells, 
which were black with the smoke of cen- 
turies, and dirty and full of vermin, there 
was no furniture but little curtained beds 
and some worm-eaten chairs. The double 
iron doors and small loophole windows, 
were grated, so that little light penetrated. 
The prisoners were stripped of all money 
and valuables on entering, and an inven- 
tory given them to keep in case they were 
ever released. The soldiers on guard covered 
their faces with their hats when a new 
arrival passed, and in the chapel the cur- 
tains before the cellular seats were only 
withdrawn at the moment of the elevation 
of the Host. The meals were at one A.M. 
and seven P.M.; a pistole a day being 
allowed for every prisoner, the diet should 
have been good, but the turnkeys stole half 
the food, and adulterated the rest. Every 
quarter of an hour during the night the 
sentinel on duty rang a bell to prove his 
vigilance. The most dreaded cells in the 
prison were the calottes or garrets in the 
roofs of the towers, the dungeons below 
the level of the ditch, and the rooms under 
the cannon platforms, which were shaken 
almost to pieces when salutes were fired. 
Such was this hell upon earth into which 
men were thrown for the slightest offence 
against a royal favourite, a priest in power, 
or a corrupt official. 

From this cruel purgatory, with walls 
like huge cliffs, and girt in by enemies, did 
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La Tude resolve to escape. It required an 
amount of foresight, energy, and perseve- 
rance almost supernatural. No scissors, 
knives, or edged tools were allowed to a 
prisoner in the Bastille ; nor, for a hundred 
louis, would a turnkey have brought any 
culprit even a quarter of a yard of thread. 
No news from the outer world, not even of 
a king’s death, reached the eight towers. 
The officers, surgeons, and turnkeys of the 
prison had but one changeless formula, 
“*Good morning! Good evening! Do you 
want anything ?’”’ La Tude’s father or bro- 
ther might have pined for years in the 
room over his head, and he would never 
have known it. A trunk of clean linen was 
all he had to help him to liberty. D’Alégre 
laughed as he pointed with a smile to that 
useless store; but after seven years of 
thought La Tude slowly hammered out a 
scheme. Step by step, inch by inch, he 
resolved, with the patience of a coral in- 
sect, to work this scheme out. He knew 
too well what he required; fourteen hun- 
dred feet of cord, two ladders—one of 
wood, thirty feet long, another of rope, 
one hundred and eighty feet. It would be 
necessary somehow to remove the heavy 
iron grates from the passage of the chimney, 
and to bore a hole, in one night, through a 
wall many feet thick, at the distance of 
only twelve or fifteen feet from a cruelly 
vigilant and unbribable sentinel. With 
their bare hands the two must do all this. 
But this was not all; they must also con- 
ceal the two ladders in a small cell, that 
was strictly searched by the turnkeys and 
officers many times a week. To every sug- 
gestion La Tude’s less sanguine friend re- 

lied, “Impossible, pshaw! impossible.” 

mpossible ? To energy all things are pos- 
sible. 

La Tude had observed that in No. 3 of 
the Tower de la Comte—the room over 
his own—there was a prisoner who never 
made any noise, never audibly moved his 
chair or table, never even coughed. He 
went to mass on the Sundays and Wednes- 
days when La Tude and his friend did. 
He descended first and returned last. It 
being necessary to examine his room, La 
Tude arranged a simple but effectual plan. 
On the return from mass, D’Alégre was to 
pull out his handkerchief and let it fall 
down stairs. One day he did so, then 
asked the turnkey to go down and fetch it. 
The moment the man was gone La Tude 
darted up-stairs, drew the bolt of No. 3, 
and glanced in; the room was nine or ten 
feet high. He then measured quickly three 





steps of the staircase, and counted the num- 
ber of steps to his own cell. He saw at 
once that the ceiling of his cell had been 
made double, and five feet thick, to muffle 
sound; and guessed that in all probability 
a similar hollow space would be found be- 
tween the floor of his own cell and the ceil- 
ing of that below. When they were bolted 
into No. 2, La Tude’s eyes sparkled ; he 
clutched his friend’s arm, and cried: 

“ Patience, courage, and we shall escape. 
The floor is hollow, we can hide our rope 
there.” 

*“ Rope P” said his friend, “ but we could 
not get ten feet to save our lives.” 

“In that post-chaise trunk,” said La 
Tude, pointing to the trunk, “there are 
twelve dozen shirts, sixteen pairs of silk 
stockings, twelve dozen under-stockings, 
five dozen drawers, six dozen napkins ; un- 
ravelling these we shall have more rope 
than we want.” D’Alégre brightened up, 
but again asked how the iron bars in the 
chimney were to be removed, as they had 
no chisels, nocrowbars. ‘“ The hand made 
all instruments, and the head planned 
them,” said La Tude; “while we have 
those we cannot be at a loss for resources.” 
Then he pointed out the iron hinges of 
their folding tables. These, sharpened on the 
tiled floor, and put into handles, became 
working chisels, the steel for lighting their 
fire could be made into a knife, which 
would shape tool handles, and serve for a 
thousand other purposes. They talked 
about nothing else all day. Hope whispered 
encouragement to those poor prisoners, 
rendered preternaturally cunning by seven 
years of slavery. After supper, when 
the place was safe for the night (one 
great security in these cases), they pulled 
a hinge off the table, and digging a tile 
out of the floor, dug towards the ceiling 
below. In six hours they found there 
were two floors below, three feet apart. 
They then carefully replaced the tile, which 
presented no appearance of having been 
disturbed. Next day they broke the fire 
steel, made a knife, and cut two handles in 
which to insert the sharpened hinges. 
After that they slowly unravelled two of 
the shirts, drawing out thread after thread. 
These strings, knit together, they formed 
into clews of an equal length, and then 
divided them into two clews, fifty threads to 
each sixty feet. They then twisted these 
clews, and formed a rope about fifty-five 
feet long, to be from time to time added to 
by more unravelled linen slowly woven 


in the long hours of the dreary nights. 
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Then came the hard task of wrenching the 
iron bars out of the chimney. To ac- 
complish this they fastened their rope 
ladders with heavy weights, and, supported 
on them, worked at the bars. In a few 
months every bar was loosened and ready 
to be removed, but still left in its original 


socket. It was hard work. Every day the 
two men descended with bleeding hands, 
and so bruised that they could not recom- 
mence work below till after an hour or two’s 
rest. The bars removed, there was still 
a wooden ladder required to ascend from 
the moat to the sentinel’s gallery, the only 
way to the governor’s garden, and beyond 
that to liberty. They had no saw to cut 
the firewood, eighteen inches long, daily 
supplied to them. The hinges would not 
saw through billets. In a few hours these 
ingenious men, with an iron candlestick 
and the other half of the fire steel, had 
made an excellent saw, which in twenty 
minutes would cut through a log as thick 
asa man’s leg. With knife and saw they 
pared and shaped the billets into steps 
for the ladder, with joints to fix in one 
another, and holes to receive the cross-bars. 
They also made a pairof compasses, a square, 
a reel, blocks, and every requisite for their 
escape, all of which were, of course, con- 
cealed between the two convenient floors. 
They had also given every one of their im- 
plements a secret name, such as Faunus for 
the saw, Polyphemus for the floor, Jacob 
for the ladder, Dove for the rope, Anubis for 
the reel, Tubal Cain tor the hinges, and the 
rule was that the man nearest the door, 
hearing the turnkey’s foot on the stairs, in- 
stantly called out the cipher for the special 
object to be concealed, as the turnkeys 
sometimes by daytime entered the room 
unexpectedly. There not being wood 
enough, the ladder was only a pole twenty 
feet long, in which were twenty bars, thrust 
through six inches on each side, every 
round being pegged in and bound with 
thread to prevent its slipping. At last the 
ladder and rope were both ready and 
hidden snug in the cave of Polyphemus. 
It was evident to La Tude that the 
rope ladder would so vibrate, as they de- 
scended the vast perpendicular wall, as to 
turn the man using it giddy with fear. 
They therefore wove a second rope, three 
hundred feet long, or twice the height of 
the tower. This rope was to pass through 
a fixed pulley, and by this second rope the 
man above and below would be able to 
regulate and aid his comrade’s descent, 


They also made shorter cords to lash the 
block to a cannon, or some safe projection. 
Altogether, they had four hundred feet of 
cord. They then made, week after week, 
two hundred steps for the rope ladder, 
and, to prevent the cords rattling against 
the towers, they bound them with strips 
from the lining of their bedgowns and 
under-waistcoats. These preparations cost 
them eighteen months’ work, nearly night 
and day. 

All these things were needed to ascend 
the chimney and the platform of the tower, 
thence to descend one hundred and eighty 
feet to the moat, and climb up from there 
to the parapet into the governor’s garden, 
then again to descend into the great outer 
moat, and to climb over the gate of St. 
Antoine. With all these precautions one 
thing was indispensable, and that was 
something no care could secure—a suit- 
able night; for if rain, storm, and darkness 
lured them out, and then it grew fine, the 
sentinel would be sure to see them, and 
they would either be shot, or dragged back 
to solitary dungeons, there to pine till the 
detested woman died. But even for this 
difficulty La Tude in some degree provided. 
He calculated that the overflow of the 
Seine had corroded the mortar of the outer 
wall, and that it could be perforated with 
a rude gimlet he could manufacture from 
the screw of his bedstead, and so he might, 
with iron bars, force a passage into the 
outer street. Making, therefore, wrappers 
for these iron bars, and in spite of the water 
being four feet deep in both moats, they 
resolved to start on the evening of Feb- 
ruary the 25th, 1756. La Tude, knowing 
they would get soaked in the moats, took 
with him the singular encumbrance of a 
portmanteau filled with two complete suits 
of clothes. Next day, immediately after 
dinner, they fitted up the rope ladder, and 
hid it under their beds that it might not 
be seen by the turnkey who brought in 
supper. They then fitted up the cross- 
staff ladder, and made up their other im- 
plements into bundles; and as the officer 
had searched them both that morning they 
felt safe. They also removed the iron 
bars from the chimney, and put them 
into wrappers. They took with them a 
bottle of spirits in case they should have to 
work in the water. The moment had ar- 
rived; directly the turnkey, who had 
brought supper, closed the door, La Tude, 
though he had rheumatism in one arm, 
began to climb the chimney, but with no 





and render it steadier and less perilous. 





sack over his head, and no wrappers for 
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the elbows and loins, such as sweeps then 
used. Blinded with soot, flayed at the 
elbows and knees, black and streaming 
with blood, he emerged at last. Says M. 
La Tude, to use his own words: 

“Finally I got to the top of the chimney, 
where I placed myself astride, and from 
thence unwound a ball of packthread that 
I had in my pocket, and to the end of 
which my companion had agreed to fasten 
the strongest rope that held my portman- 
teau; by this means I drew it up, and 
lowered it on the platform. I returned 
the rope, to which my companion tied the 
wooden ladder. I drew up, in the same 
manner, the two iron bars, and the rest of 
the parcels for which we had occasion. 
When I had these, I again let down my 
packthread to raise the rope ladder, draw- 
ing up to myself the superfluous length, 
that by the end my companion might 
mount the chimney with more facility than 
I had dene; and at his signal | fastened it. 
He ascended with ease; we finished draw- 
ing up the remainder, and suspended the 
whole in such a manner across the chimney, 
that we descended both at once on the 
platform, serving for a counterpoise to each 
other. 

“Two horses would not have been able to 
remove all our luggage. We began with 
rolling up our rope ladder, which made 
a coil five feet high, and a foot thick, 
and we wheeled this kind of millstone to 
the tower of the Treasury, which we 
thought most favourable for our descent. 
We fastened this ladder securely to a piece 
of cannon, and then let it gently down into 
the trench. In the same manner we fas- 
tened our block, passing through it the 
rope three hundred and sixty feet long; 
and when we had moved aside all our other 
parcels, I tied my thigh securely to the 
rope of the block, got on the ladder, and, 
in proportion as I descended its steps, my 
comrade let out the rope of the block ; but, 
notwithstanding this precaution, every 
time I moved, my body resembled a kite 
dancing in the air, so that, had this hap- 
pened by daylight, of a thousand persons 
who might have seen me reeling, not one 
but would have given me over for lost; yet I 
arrived safe and sound in the trench. Im- 
mediately my companion lowered to me 
my portmanteau, the iron bars, the wooden 
ladder, and all our equipage, which I 
placed in the dry, on a little rising above 
the surface of the water, at the foot of the 
tower. My companion next fastened the 
rope of the block, at the other end, above 
his knee, and, when he had given me a 





signal of his being on the ladder, I per- 
formed the same manoeuvre below which 
he had done for me above, to sustain me 
in the air, and prevent a fall. I took the 
further precaution to place the last step 
under my thighs, by sitting on it, to spare 
him the disagreeable vibration which I 
had experienced. He got down to me, 
though, during the whole time, the sentinel 
could not be above thirty feet from us, 
walking on the corridor, as it didnot rain; 
which prevented our mounting thither, to 
get into the garden, accordixg to our first 
plan. We were therefore obliged to make 
use of our iron bars. I took the gimlet, 
and carried one of the bars on my shoulder, 
and my companion the other. Neither did 
I forget to pocket the bottle of usque- 
baugh ; and we proceeded directly to the 
wall that parts the trench of the Bastille 
from that of the gate of St. Antoine, be- 
tween the garden and the governor’s house. 
There was in this place a small trench, six 
feet wide, and about the same depth, which 
wetted us up to the armpits. 

“ At the moment that I began with my 
gimlet to bore a hole between two stones, 
to insert our levers, the major’s round 
passed us with the great lantern, on a 
long pole, but ten or twelve feet at most 
over our heads. To conceal ourselves, we 
stood up to the chin in water, and when they 
were gone, I soon made two or three small 
holes with my gimlet, and in a short time 
we got a large stone out. From that in- 
stant I pledged myself to D’Alégre for our 
success; drank a draught on the occasion, 
and made him take another; we then at- 
tacked a second and a third stone. The 
second watch passed us, and we again 
slipped into the water up toour chin. We 
were obliged to perform this ceremony 
regularly every half-hour that we were dis- 
turbed by that cursed watch. Before mid- 
night we had displaced two wheelbarrows 
of stones.” 

Once when La Tude stood by the rubbish, 
the sentinel stopped and spat twice on his 
head. La Tude fancied he had been seen, 
but the sentinel passed on in his patrol. 
D’Alégre then proposed a nip of spirits, 
and freshened by that, they worked for 
several hours at the breach till it grew 
large enough. The wall was four and a 
half feet thick. La Tude instantly made 
D’Alégre get through while he fetched the 
portmanteau. ‘They left their ladders, &c., 
gladly behind, stepped down into the dry 
moat, and were free. 

Yet even here dangers still awaited them. 
Sixty steps from the moat, on the road to 
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Bercey, the two men, carrying the port- 
manteau between them, fell, in the dark- 
ness, into an aqueduct six feet deep and 
five feet wide. D’Alégre, frightened in 
his first alarm, dropped the portmanteau, 
and clung to La Tude, who, jerking him 
off, clung to the other side, and dragged 
out his friend by the hair of his head. 
Afterwards, they scrambled out the port- 
manteau, which luckily floated. The horrors 
of that dreadful night had ended. The 
two friends embraced each other, and fell 
on their knees to thank God for their 
deliverance from so many perils. All had 
gone well. The clothes had escaped the 
wet, and, cold and shivering, the two men 
helped each other to dress. As they emerged 
from the moat it struck four o’clock. They 
took the first hackney-coach they met, and 
La Tude not finding his friend M. Sil- 
houette, chancellor of the Duke of Orleans, 
at Versailles, they both fled for refuge to 
the abbey of St. Germain des Prez. After 
hiding a month, he and D’Alégre, disguised 


tier. D’Alégre was arrested at Brussels, 
La Tude, in June, at Amsterdam.* 
Reconsigned to the Bastille, La Tude was 
thrown into a dungeon, chained hand and 
foot, and kad only straw for a bed. Still 
ingenious, hopeful, and persevering, the 
poor prisoner made a flageolet out of a 
reed, and tamed the rats which frequented 
his cell. He also wrote on cakes of dried 
bread, with his blood, schemes of reform 
that might be useful to the government, 
and excite their pity. Pére Griffet, the 
confessor of the Bastille, at last touched by 
his sufferings, procured him paper and ink 
to write petitions. In 1758, he devised a 
plan for adding to the army twenty-five 
thousand men. .In the same year he pro- 
posed to prevent bankruptcies by establish- 
ing public granaries. This plan was some- 
how to add twelve millions to the French 
revenue. In 1762, he wrote to Madame de 
Pompadour, who was still inflexible: “I 
have suffered fourteen years; let all be 
buried for ever in the blood of Jesus. 
Madame, be a woman, feel some pity for 
my tears, and those of a poor desolate 
mother seventy years old.” But the wo- 
man had no mercy, she turned away her 
cruel face, and passed on to the ball- 
room, that echoed with music—music that 
drowned the recollection of such men’s 


* Poor D’Alégre was destined toasadend. In 1777, 
Ta Tude was taken to the madhouse at Charenton, and 
shown his friend, who was incurably insane. La Tude 
reminded him of their wonderful escape, but his only 





groans. Restless at invention, La Tude 
now contrived to write on scraps of paper, 
which blew from his barred window to the 
house of some ladies in the Rue de St. 
Antoine, who, one April morning, in 1764, 
showed at their window a piece of paper, 
on which was written, in large characters: 


YEsTerDAY, THE 17TH, Diep MADAME THE 
Marquise pe Pompapour. 


La Tude at once wrote to the minister 
asking for his liberty. On his refusing to 
name his informant, he was again thrown 
into a dungeon, and in August was removed 
in chains to Vincennes. One foggy day 
in November, 1765, La Tude, while walking 
in the fosse, pushed through his guards, 
disarmed a sentinel, and escaped. Trusting 
to the mercy of the minister Choiseul, with 
untiring hopefulness, La Tude was seized 
and reconsigned to his Vincennes dungeon. 
On the accession of Louis the Sixteenth, 
Malesherbes became interested in La Tude, 
but was told that he was mad. La Tude 
was then sent to Charenton for two years, 
finally released, and banished from Paris. 
Foolish enough to return, he was thrown 
into the Chatelet, and in 1777 sent to a 
dungeon in Bicétre. At the prison deliver- 
ances at the birth of the Dauphin, the Car- 
dinal Rohan (afterwards entangled with 
the fatal diamond necklace), found La 
Tude ten feet under ground, his beard a 
foot and a half long, his clothes rags, his 
food bread and water; but, assured he was 
mad, the cardinal passed on to his court in- 
trigues. A memorial of La Tude’s suffer- 
ings, written by him at the request of a 
president of the Tournelle, was lost by a 
careless or drunken commissionnaire. Pro- 
vidence, however, threw it into the hands 
of a Madame le Gros, who found it lying 
in the mud in the Rue des Fosses, St. 
Germain ]’Auxerrois. She was a warm- 
hearted and energetic woman, and set her- 
self heart and soul to the task of releasing 
this victim of despotism. She won the 
wife of the Swiss of the Cardinal Rohan, 
then his secretary, at last the gay cardinal, 
then M. la Tour Dupin, next Madame 
Neckar. The Revolution was letting light 
into many dungeons. La Tude was at 
last liberated, March the 18th, 1784, but 
banished, with a small pension, to Mon- 
tagnac. Of this exile brave Madame le 
Gros also obtained the revocation, and the 
same year the French Academy bestowed 
on her the Montyon prize of virtue. After 
the capture of the Bastille, La Tude became 
the lion of the hour, and a text for patriotic 





reply was, “ No, I am God.” 


speeches. His papers, ladders, and tools 
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were exhibited, with his portrait, in a court 
of the Louvre. In 1792 he received a gift 
from the Assembly of three thousand 
francs, and in 1793 obtained a judgment 
against the heirs of Madame de Pompadour 
of sixty thousand livres, but of this sum he 
never touched more than ten thousand 
livres. He wrote his Memoirs, and in 1799 
a plan of financial reform, and a scheme 
of saving the Republic in three months. 
The idol of a day then sank into entire 
oblivion, and died in 1805, aged eighty. 
After all the dungeon does not seem ad- 
verse to longevity. 

The most affecting paragraph of this poor 
man’s autobiography is the following, and 
it reads like a cry from the wretch Sterne 
saw counting the notches on the stick : 

“T have groaned thirty-five years of my 
life in prison. Yet, while I implore the 
compassion of mankind, I can hardly per- 
suade myself that I am of the same species, 
it is so long since I have lived among them. 
.- + Yes, I have languished twelve thousand 
and sixty-three days in different prisons. In 
those days, which appeared so long, I lay 
stretched on straw without covering, tor- 
mented by odious reptiles, reduced to a 
mere pittance of bread and water. I have 
groaned three thousand and sixty-seven 
days in the damp gloom and infection of 
dungeons, and twelve hundred and eighteen 
of those days, or rather endless nights of 
horror, my hands and feet have been bruised 
and torn by fetters. Such a length of 
torments would be thought a punishment 
too excessive for the most guilty criminal. 
Yet I was but a youth, who had appeared 
for a moment in society, and was allowed 
by all to have been the most gentle, patient, 
and resigned of men.” 

After narratives of suffering like these, 
can there be people who still ask, with in- 
quiring wonder, “‘ What were the causes of 
the French Revolution ?” 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. LIGHT. 


“How d’ye do, Doctor Malkin ?”* said 
Mr. Damian, with a short nod. “I called at 
Roydon Hall to-day, only an hour after you 
had left it. How d’ye do, Antomarchi ?” 
Antomarchi had walked up to him, and 
extended his hand, which Damian took, 
and shook civilly, but with no great energy. 
“TI have come here to-day,” he continued, 
“about Miss Vernon’s case; I’m not quite 
satisfied about it. I ought to have stayed 
perhaps to see her. We could then have 





consulted. But it seemed on the statement | 
a very clear case. Had I known that her | 
family were divided on the point, I should | 
have thought twice.” | 

“T can’t say that,” said Antomarchi, | 
promptly. “There is no division of the 
family, sir; but one dissentient, an old lady, || 
Miss Medwyn, who said her say here, and 
nothing in it. Mr. Dawe is no relation, | 
Mr. Marston is none; although I’m told he 
would have no objection to become one.” —| 

“T had a letter from Mr. Dawe this | 
morning,” said Mr. Damian. 1 

“ He’s a very strong partisan,” observed | 
Antomarchi, with a satirical smile. 

“Yes,” acquiesced Damian, and turned 
to Malkin. “ You recollect, sir, the sub- 
stance of your statement ?” said Damian. | 
“May I put two or three questions to you | 
upon it ?” 

Damian sat down, and he and Malkin 
had a short talk ; and Damian thanked him | 
in a gentle abstraction, like a man who | 
is meditating on the materials of a hypo- 
thesis. 

A few minutes later, Doctor Malkin had 
taken his leave, and was on his way to the 
railway. 

Damian was still sitting in his cloak, his | 
white head leaning on his hand, thinking. 
On a sudden looking up, he said gently: | 

“We may as well see the young lady | 
now.” 

“Don’t you think, sir, it may be a little | 
late ?”” suggested Antomarchi. | 

Damian looked at his watch. 

“T think not; only a quarter past eight,” |' 
said he. “Let the young lady decide. I | 
will send the message. We can see her 
in the office.” 

Thither they went. 

*‘T am very glad on my own account = 
have come, sir. I was glad to have even 
Dawe, the other day; when a question is || 
raised, it is not pleasant to be quite alone.” 

“I’m sure of it,” said Damian. 

He touched the office-bell, and told the || 
servant to send Mr. Darkdale to him. 

He charged that officer with his message | 
to Miss Vernon ; and when he had gone, he | 
sent for the “register” and the “ledger” 
of the establishment. 

* You will see in the ledger a reference 
to a letter of Lady Vernon’s, it is intended 
only for your eye and mine.” 

“Inthe ledger? You mean the register, 
I suppose,” said Damian. 

“ No—the ledger,” said Antomarchi, 
coolly. 

“Then it refers to terms,’’ said Damian. 

“ Certainly ; this is it.” 
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He had taken from the office desk a 
letter, which looked more like a law paper, 
folded attorney fashion, and he placed it 
on the ledger which had been laid before 
Damian. 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Miss Vernon, followed by Mercy Creswell, 
came in. 

The young lady was looking pale and ill. 

Damian stood up, and received her with 
a bow, courteously, and, taking her by the 
hand, he led her to a chair. 

“‘ Don’t be frightened, Miss Vernon,”’ he 
| said. ‘“‘I merely want to talk a little 
with you, and to ask you how you are; I 
| assure you there is nothing to make you 
the least uncomfortable in anything that 
has passed between Doctor Antomarchi 
and me. Therefore, you must not be ner- 
vous; and if you would prefer to-morrow, 
any time, we can put off our little conver- 
sation. Or we can repeat it as often as you 
please; so that should you feel nervous or 
put out at one time, you will not be so at 
another; and I will make every allowance 
for a little flurry and embarrassment.” 

“T should much rather you asked me 
any questions you please, now; but not 
here.” 

“ And why not here ?” he asked, with a 
smile. 

“TI can’t answer collectedly while Doctor 
| Antomarchi fixes his eyes on me; I am 
nervous while I am in the same room.” 
||  Antomarchi smiled faintly and shrugged, 
|| looking at Damian. 

“ Perhaps, Antomarchi, you would kindly 
_ leave us for a little-——” 
“ Certainly,’ he exclaimed with sudden 
alacrity, and another little shrug; and so 
| he left the room. 
| Then Damian, not looking at her other- 
| wise than a well-bred old gentleman might, 
| began to tell her of his journey, and fifty 
| other things, and so drew her into talk; 
and now and then, adroitly, he insinuated 
| a question; and after fifteen minutes or so, 
_ at the end of their interview, he said: 
| “You will be glad to hear I have no 
objection to your seeing Miss Medwyn, or 
any other friend who may call; you may 
| write to any one you please, and your 
letters shall reach you without being opened. 
Your stay here will be a short one.” 

Old Mr. Damian, wrinkled, haggard, 
grey, as he spoke these words, looked, she 
thought, like an angel of light. She could 
have dropped on her knees, and kissed his 
fect. He talked a little more, encourag- 
ingly and kindly. Maud could say nothing ; 
she was crying. 





By his direction Mercy Creswell re- 
turned; and to her he put many ques- 
tions; all which she answered with the 
directness of fear. So she, in turn, was dis- 
missed. } 

A few minutes more and he was sitting 
there alone, in deep thought. Presently 
he touched the bell, and sent for Anto- 
marchi. 

“Where is the letter you spoke of ? 
Oh, here,” said Damian. 

He put on his glasses, untied the red 
tape, and opened the paper. 

“This is an agreement,”’ he observed. 

He drew back his head a little from it, 
as if he had seen a centipede or a wasp on 
the page. He knit his brows and held it 
closer to the candle, and his countenance 
darkened as he read on; and when h®é had 
come to the end, with the same severe 
aspect, he read it over again more rapidly, 
and threw it down on the table. Then he 
looked to the index of the huge ledger, 
and opened at the folio indicated as that 
containing the account of Lady Vernon of 
Roydon, for her daughter, Miss Maud 
Guendoline Vernon, for residence, ex- 
peuses, advice, &c. &c. He let the ledger 
shut with a heavy slap, and took a turn or 
two in silence up and down the room. At 
last he stopped at the other side of the 
table, looking stern and pale, and said : 

“The evidence in Miss Vernon’s case 
looks very well on paper; but it won’t 
stand the test. I saw Lady Vernon to-day. 
She could not evade my questions. Those 
threats of suicide melt into mere follies of 
temper. I have examined Creswell respect- 
ing the alleged threat and attempt here. 
That was temper also. The girl had no 
more real idea of killing herself than Cres- 
well had. If I had not believed her mother’s 
testimony on the point of suicide, I should 
have insisted on evidence of more developed 
symptoms than are set out in the state- 
ment. You observe there is no pretence of 
any delusion ?” 

Antomarchi assented and said : 

“That is not necessary to constitute in- 
sanity.” ' 

“No, quite right ,” said Damian. “ We 
have had here too many cases of melan- 
cholia, of mania, in its slighter degrees— 
and of suicidal mania fully developed— 
to require the presence of delusion as a 
test. But there is no impulse to suicide 
here. The evidence of Elihu Lizard with- 
out this is not enough. It is explained 
away by the statement, very clear and 
sensible, of Miss Medwyn, which reached 
me last night in a letter from Mr. Dawe, 
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and I am informed that Elihu Lizard is in 
custody, the judge before whom he appeared 
in a will case having directed a prosecu- 
tion for perjury against him. Lastly, 1 have 
had a long conversation with the young 
lady. Ithas satisfied me. She shall leave 
this forthwith.”’ 

Antomarchi smiled, but his face darkened. 

“T am very glad, sir, you take so de 
cided a view. I told Mr. Steele, and all Miss 
Vernon’s friends, that I should be for my 
part. only too glad to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility. It is an ugly case.” 

“Tt was not an ugly case,” said old 
Damian, sternly, “until that letter was 
written and received. Has it been acted 
upon P” 

“There has been the outfit, and the 
furniture and decoration.” 

“How much money has been paid ?” 

“Two thousand five hundred pounds.” 

“Five thousand a year for the main- 
tenance of one girl!” 

“With servants and carriage for her ex- 
clusive use,”’ said Antomarchi. 

“All which would not have cost us 
seven hundred a year,” added Damian. “I 
wish I had known of the existence of that 
letter to-day,’ and Damian struck the 
knuckles of his open hand upon it sharply, 
“and I should have held different language 
to my Lady Vernon.” 

He turned and resumed his impatient 
walk up and down the room. 

“Tf I had thought it the least’ exces- 
sive, I should have been the last man to 
agree to it, sir,” said Antomarchi, coldly. 

“ Tt can’t bear the light,” said Damian. 
“It is a very black case.” 

“You'll please not to apply such terms 
to anything J have sanctioned,” said Anto- 
marchi. ‘I suppose we are to do some- 
thing more than simply pay expenses here P 
I rather think we have a right to profits ; 
and, considering all our labour and respon- 
sibilities, large profits too. I might have 
hid that letter from you if I had been what 
you, I think, dare not insinuate.” 

He might have added that he had seri- 
ously thought of doing so, but rejected it 
as too hazardous a game. 

“1 have passed through life with 
honour,” continued Damian. “To think 
that my house and name should be abused 
to such a purpose !” 

Antomarchi’s pale face glared angrily 
after the old man as he wall.ed toward the 
upper end of the room. 

“ It is the right course,” mused Damian, 
gloomily, to himself. “I have been long 
enough here. I think I shall relinquish it.” 





Antomarchi heard these words with a 
presentiment that the retirement which he 
had long looked forward to was imminent. 

After an interval, Damian arrested his 
walk opposite to Antomarchi, and. looking 
him sternly in the face, he said : 

‘“‘T shal] break up this establ’ shment.” 

“Break it up? Transfer it, I fancy, you 
mean,’ remarked Antomarchi. 

‘Transfer it; to whom ?”’ said Damian. 

“To me, of course,” answered Anto- 
marchi, doggedly. 

“ Certainly not,” answered the old man ; 
“we part, you and I, forthwith.” 

“You'll think twice, before you try 
that,’’ said Antomarchi, his black beard 
and brows looking blacker as his face 
whitened and his eyes gleamed with fury. 
“See, old man; I have given many of the 
best years of my life to maintaining your 
enormous revenues, and, by my _ priceless 
exertions, supporting your undeserved re- 
putation. I have no notion of being sold 
by your caprice. I’m a partner, and if 
you presume intentionally to hurt the 
business of this concern to the value of 
a guinea, I'll make you repent it.” 

+ ‘“ My powers, under our deed, are clear ; 
I mean to act upon them,” said Damian, 
with cold decision. 

“ You mean to say that letter is a cove- 
nant to bribe us; that I have sold myself 
to a conspiracy, of which Lady Vernon is 
the mainspring, and her daughter the 
victim, and that your superior conscience 
or delicacy interposes to save her?” de- 
manded Antomarchi. 

Damian made him no answer. 

“If you seriously meditate what you 
say, you have lost your head, and as your 
partner I shall look after my property, and 
see that you are restrained from inflicting 
the injury you meditate. I have more 
lines of defence and attack than you are, 
perhaps, prepared for.’’ Antomarchi smiled 
with a balefu) eye on the resolute old man, 
as he said this. ‘“ You have taken the 
letter,” he added; “ you will be good enough 
to replace it in the office desk.” 

“One moment,” said Damian, who had 
been writing a few lines on two sheets of 
note-paper, and now rose and touched the 
bell. He desired the servant to send Mr. 
Darkdale, who forthwith was there. 

“Take this copy, Mr. Darkdale, and 
compare, as I read the original aloud. 
Doctor Antomarchi, this is addressed to 
you.” And he read aloud a formal notice of 
the dissolution of partnership, which he 
then handed to Antomarchi. 





“ And take notice, Mr. Darkdale,”’ said 
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Antomarchi, “original and copy are no 
better than waste paper.”’ 

“ To-night, or to-morrow, which you 
please, you shall have a cheque for the 
liquidated sum to which, on retirement, you 
are entitled by the deed,”’ said old Damian. 

“ You expect to get out of all this, sir,” 
said Antom...chi, with a sarcastic laugh, as 
Damian withdrew with the grim formality 
of a bow, “on particularly easy terms.” 

Antomarchi was not a devil to be easily 
cast out. His cool and vigorous head was 
already scheming mischief. 

In the mean time, having learned that 
‘Miss Medwyn was in the waiting-room, Da- 
mian proceeded thither, and having heard 
her request, instantly granted it; shook 
Mr Marston by the hand, and added : 

“IT have carefully considered Miss Ver- 
non’s case, and I am perfectly clear that 
she is, and always has been, of perfectly 
sound mind.” 

After immense jubilation and many tears 
trom Miss Medwyn, came the happy 
thought. 

“ And she may leave this, with me, to- 
night ?” 

““T see no objection; but you must give 
me a letter to say that you receive her only 
till her proper guardians shall have made 
their wishes known.” 


CHAPTER LXXXV. THE ANTE-CHAMBER. 


I neED not trouble you with details. 
That night Maud Vernon was free, and 
slept under the roof of the pleasant Her- 
mitage. 

Charles Marston passed the night at the 
Star and Garter, at Wybourne, whence he 
popped in upon the party at breakfast. 

ever was so happy a breakfast; never 
was known, before or since, so delightful 
a ramble as followed, among the self-same 
grassy slopes and lordly trees, near the 
ivy-bound walls and arches of the ruined 
manor-house of Wybourne, among which 
Charles Marston had on a tumultuously 
happy afternoon, in the early summer, 
avowed his love for the beautiful stranger, 
who was resolved to remain a mystery. 

Let us leave them to their happy recol- 
lections and foolish talk, and follow a less 
romantic rambler to his destination. 

Mr. Dawe had driven through the town 
of Roydon the day before. His carriage 
pulled up at the door of Doctor Malkin. 
But the physician was making a visit to 
Lady Vernon, preliminary to his departure 
for Glarewoods. 

_So Mr. Dawe, changing his plans, de- 
cided on taking Mr. Tintern first. 





He had some difficulty in finding him. 
He was taking a furious walk in his wide 
plantations, switching the heads off nettles, 
kicking the withered cones of the pines 
when they came in his way, and talking 
fiercely to himself. He found him, at last, 
in the depths of his solitudes of pine and 
larch. 

Mr. Tintern knew nothing about the 
“young people,” and desired to know 
nothing. He hoped he might never see 
his daughter’s face again. He hoped they 
might come to the workhouse, and he had 
many other pleasant things to say in the 
same vein. 

Mr. Dawe talked as if he took an interest 
in the young man, and confessed that he 
intended doing something handsome for 
him, if Mr. Tintern would contribute in a 
fair proportion; and now came Mr. Tin- 
tern’s bleak and furious confession of ruin, 
as he stood white under the black shadow 
of his pine-trees, shaking his walking-cane 
in his clenched fist in the face of an 
imaginary persecutor, and making the 
brown colonnades of his sober trees ring 
with threats, and boasts, and blasphemies ; 
and then the thin old coxcomb, overcome 
by self-commiseration, on a sudden broke 
down, and began to cry hysterically. 

“T say it’s awful; you ought to con- 
sider; it was you who brought that d—d 
fellow down here; and he has been more 
than half the ruin of me; and now that 
the thing is past cure, I think you are 
bound to use your influence with Lady 
Vernon to exercise her power of appoint- 
ment under the will in my favour. It 
would enable me to do what you wish— 
for I could raise money on it, and she 
might as well do that, as give it to stran- 
gers, or let it go to charitable institu- 
tions, that no one cares about. I wish 
you would—won’t you? Do, like a good 
fellow ; promise me; and, upon my soul, if 
I get it, Pll make whatever settlements you 
ask me, in reason. You may believe me; by 
Heaven I will.” ( 

Perhaps Mr. Dawe was thinking in the 
same direction, for he grunted rather in 
the tone of assent. And having heard 
enough of Mr. Tintern’s declamation, and 
observing that the sun was near the horizon, 
he took his leave, simply promising to sec 
what could be done, and so made his es- 
cape. The conversation had never once 
touched upon the situation of Miss Ver- 
non. Mr. Tintern was absorbed, for the 
present, by his last and greatest misfor- 
tune. 

It was too late, by the time Mr. Dawe 
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reached the town of Roydon, to think of 
going up to the Hall, to try whether Lady 
Vernon would see him. He therefore put 
up for the night at the Vernon Arms, and 
next day walked up to Roydon Hall. 

Mr. Dawe, with his usual forethought, had 
come provided with a note, at which, he 
thought, her doors would most likely open 
to him; and while the servant took it to his 
mistress he stood upon the steps, looking 
down the avenue, between the double files 
of lordly trees, whose foliage was already 
thinned and yellowed in the suns and winds 
of autumn. 

That queer little black-wigged man had, 

rhaps, his feeling for the picturesque, as 

andsomer people have. He had paid 
more than you would have thought for the 
exquisite little landscapes that hung upon 
his walls at East Mauling. I should not 
wonder if he had his secret poetry, and 
deeper still, his secret romance. It is hard 
to say what may be in a man so reserved 
as he, and so sensitive that he takes vows 
of silence, and wears the habit of a cynic. 

The footman now came to say that Lady 

‘Vernon will see him, and he follows, not 
to his left, as he enters, where, at the front 
of the house, lie the long suite of drawing- 
rooms, but to the right, beyond the shield- 
room, where, at the rear, a different suite 
of rooms is placed. 

Into one of these he is shown; a square 
room with a single window, through which 
you see the funereal yew worked into 
cloistered walls and arches, and a sombre 
tree standing near, which keeps the room 
in perpetual shadow. The heavy curtains 
hide part of the window, and increase the 
gloom. Some bygone Vernon seems to 
have got up this apartment under a caprice 
of melancholy. 

There are three pictures, with something 
depressing in each. The first, a landscape ; 
a cold, frowning forest glade, that looks as 
if sun had never shone there, nor bird sung 
in its leaves. Such a forest as Dante may 
have seen, with a black marble tomb with 
sombre weeds drooping over it, near the 
front, and a solitary figure like a shadow 
gliding away among the trees into the 
darker distance. Opposite the window is 
a fine picture of Cleopatra fainting, with 
the asp to her bosom. And at the right, 
scarcely the depth of a step, between the 
floor and the lower end of the frame, hangs 





a large repulsive painting of the death of 
Sapphira. It is powerful, but odious. She 
lies distorted on the oak flooring, a bit of 
carpet, with Dutch anachronism, torn in her 
convulsion from the nails in the boards, is 
in her dead hand, her jaw fallen, her eyes 
all white; almost the only light in the 
picture is that one beam which strikes on 
the bald head of Peter, who looks ferocious 
as a brigand. The “young men,” who 
are stooping to carry her out, smile like 
ghouls, and behind, row after row, till they 
disappear in the deepening shadow, the 
spectators, like ghosts awaiting judgment, 
stand with dim long faces, white and horror- 
stricken. 

He has time enough to examine these 
saturnine old pictures, and has more than 
once peeped at his watch. 

At length the thin figure of Latimer, 
in her accustomed black silk, appears in 
the doorway close beside the evil-minded 
“young men,” and the corpse in the 
shadow; and she looks like a lean matron 
introduced to show them the way to the 
dead-house. 

“ Please, Mr. Dawe, sir, her ladyship has 
a bad headache; nothing more, she desires 
me to say; but she is not equal to much 
exertion, and if you would please to excuse 
her dressing-gown and slippers, and to 
make any business you may have as short 
as you can, she would feel it a kindness.” 

“Certainly, Latimer; not five minutes 
if I can help it,” said he. 

“This way please, sir.” 

And she led the way into a darksome, 
but long and stately room. 

The shutters of the window next the 
door are partly open, but the blind down. 
Those of the remaining two are closed, and 
the curtains also. The whole room there- 
fore is lighted by less that half a window; 
and so imperfectly at the upper end, that 
on first coming in you could not discern 
objects there. 
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THE SIMPLE TRUTE. | 
W 
EOPLE in search of a Sewing Machine are 
usually bewildered by the multiplicity of 
such articles pressed upon them, each 
strenuously claiming pre-eminent excel- 
lence on all points. No doubt this mode 
of gaining public attention is shrewd, if not very 
candid, since people are often more influenced by the 
boldness of an assertion than by its proved validity. 
Practically there are but four kinds of Sewing 
Machinery offered to the public for family use: viz., 
the old Chain Stitch, the Double Loop Stitch, the 
Shuttle Stitch, and the Willcox and Gibbs Stitch. The 
first two of these are now but little valued; the third 
declines in popular estimation in proportion as igno- 
rance and prejudice give way to knowledge on the 
subject of Sewing Mechanism; while the fourth is 
steadily rising into universal popularity. 
THE OLD CHAIN STITCH MACHINES. 
In the seam made by these Machines, the crochet stitch or 
knitting stitch (too well known to require description) is 
employed. The mechanism by which this stitch is produced 
is so deficient in principle, that it can never be relicd on to 
do, for any length of time, what is required; and as a single 
missed stitch is fatal to the security of a seam, these Machines 
are universally condemned as unfit for any serious work, under 
whatever name they may appear. ‘Tlie Machines of this class 
are mostly cheap hand-machines, and in former years they 
were sold in large numbers, to the disappointment and 
annoyance of purchasers. 


THE DOUBLE LOOP STITCH MACHINES. 

The under side of the seam made by these Machines presents 
80 formidable a ridge, unless made with a dangerously fine 
under thread, and the machinery is so encumbered with the 
complications attending the use of the double thread, that, 
whether known as “ double loop stitch,” “ double lock stitch,” 
“elastic lock stitch,” or by the names of prominent makers of 
the Machines, the stitch and the Machines are fast falling into 
oblivion, and call for no further notice. 














THE SHUTTLE STITCH MACHINES, 


These machines fasten the loops of the needle thread on the 
under side of the seam by a single thread passed through the 
loops, and generally lefi in the line of the seam on the under 
surface. Whether this is effected by a shuttle sent through 
the loops or by the loops being thrown around a bobbin, is 
immaterial as regards the result. This stitch is made by at 
least twenty different Machines, and is properly called the 
‘* shuttle stitch,” though the presuming and somewhat mis- 
leading name of “ lock stitch’? has been artfully appropriated 
by this class of machine. Each of the four kinds of Sewing 
Machines “locks ” its stitch in a different manner from the 
others, and any one of them might be as appropriately termed 
* lock stitch,” as the class that have arrogated to themselves 
that name. In fact the so-called “lock stitch” machines lock 
their stitches in such a manner as to leave the seam very de- 
ficient in elasticity, # most important element in the strength,’ 
durability, and permanent beauty of the seam ; and a serious 
defect of this seam is, that, unhke a lock, it cannot be “ un- 
locked’? when required. Moreover, the so-called “ lock ‘stitch ”, 
requires for its production complicated machinery which is 
difficult to manage, is constantly getting out of order, involv- 
ing expensive repairs, and wasting the time of the operator as 
well as destroying materials. 


THE WILLCOX AND GIBBS STITCH MACHINES. 


The seam produced by these Machines has none of the defects 
of those previously mentioned : there is no unreliability (when 
the Genuine American-made Machines are used) resulting from 
missed 3titches, as with the old chain stitch; there is no 
crossing of threads, forming a ridge on the under side, as 
with the double loop stitch; and there is no want of elasticity, 
as in the shuttle stitch, or so-called “ lock stitch.” 

In the Wittcox anp Ginss Machines the mechanism em- 
ployed is in the highest degree simple and perfect in con- 
struction, as well as certain and silent in operation. The 
loops receive an important twist as each is passed through the 
preceding one in the process of fastening the stitch, by which 
the strength and elasticity of the seam are greatly increased, in 
like manner as a twisted rope is stronger and more elastic than 
untwisted strands. A seam is thus produced which is perfect 
in strength, elasticity, beauty, and durability, by a mechanism 
so thoroughly reliable, so perfectly effective, and so entirely 
under control, that a novice or a child may manage it success- 
fully. 
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FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


The Willcox and Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine is offerod 
for A MONTH’S FREE TBIAL AT HOME. 


AFTER A MONTH’S EXPERIENCE has shown whether the 
Machine answers your purpose, you can decide whether you 
will keep it or not. 


MIsTAKE is IMPOSSIBLE after the Machine has been used for 
a month on practical work, away from the influence of the 
Salesroom, where difficulties are not allowed to arise. 


Tue Witicox anp Grsps TRIAL is always at the buyer's 
own home, to which the Machine is sent carriage paid to the 
nearest station. 

The trial is perfectly free in every respect ; it involves no 
risk, loss, or expense, and no need to buy, or tuke in exchange 
any machine whatever. 

No payment need be made until after the trial, if satisfactory 
references are given; but many prefer to pay rather than refer 
to their friends, in such cases the money pail in advance is 
promptly refunded in full, should the Muchine be returned 
at the end of the trial month. 











Sy Pay no money in advance of trial at home to any manu- 
facturer or dealer, without the above guarantee printed or 
written on the invoice, and then only to responsible parties. 


CAUTION. 


The Willcox and Gibbs Silent Sewing Machine is still 
protected by patents, notwithstanding the representations to 
the contrary of ignorant or unscrupulous persons. 


Beware therefore of counterfeits. Beware of Machines. 
said to be ‘‘on the same principle as the Willcox and Gibbs.” 
Beware of those who offer Machines said to be “ equal to the 
genuine Willcox and Gibbs.” 


The Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Company intend 
to bring actions for damages against parties who MAKE, SELL, 
or USE Machines infringing their patent rights. 


To. avoid imposition, BUY ONLY OF THE MAKERS, or of 
PARTIES PRODUCING A CERTIFICATE OF AGENCY, for the sale of the 
Genuine WiLcox AND Gipps MAcnINEgs. 








(Tue sAME MACIINE IS WORKED BY Hanp or Foor at PLEASURE. ] 


Tax WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


does every kind of Family Sewing more easily, 
more quietly, more beautifully, more perfectly, 
and every way more satisfactorily than any 
other sewing mechanism yet devised. 








Machines sent carriage paid, so that the trial may be equally and 
perfectly free in every home in the Kingdom. 
Machines of other makers taken in exchange, Easy Terms, é&c. 


*,° Send for the Illustrated Price IL ist ; seloct a suitable style of machine ; and the 
chapter entitled ‘Terms, &c.,” on page 12, will give further particulars. 





Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


135, REGENT STREET, W. LONDON. 


16, CROSS ST, Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 
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